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THE list of special articles announced elsewhere to be pub- 
lished in the present volume of the STUDENT presents a 
series of subjects connected with biblical study which cannot 
fail to interest all earnest and broad-minded students. It is 
amazing, if one but stops to think of it, how many fields of 
investigation border closely upon the Bible; or, putting it 
, from another point of view, into how many fields of investiga- 
tion the student of the Bible must penetrate. What with old 
questions which need reconsideration, and new questions 
which, all the time, are springing up, the interest continues 
and deepens. We feel that we have provided for the table of 
our constituency during the coming months substantials and 
delicacies which, while satisfying and gratifying every taste, 
will prove nourishing to all. 


THERE are some men whom every one likes; their teachings 
are appreciated and enjoyed not only by those who accept 
them, but also by those who hold opinions differing from 
them. It is the spirit of the man which exerts this influence. 
This spirit is one of openness and frankness; it betokens a 
manliness of the true sort. There is an honesty, a candor 
which demand respect. All this is seen in the working of 
the man’s mind, in the influence it exerts upon others. It is 
refreshing; it is stimulating. Such a man is really a rarity. 
Open-minded, ready to receive, and yet not led away by 
every new form of thought; liberal, appreciative, and yet 
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conservative in respect to all essential truths; with the his- 
torical sense thoroughly trained, with a literary taste well 
cultivated, with a love for truth which regulates and controls 
every thought,—this man is Willis J. Beecher, with whom 
the readers of the STUDENT have been familiar-from the very 
beginning of its history, and of whom they will be pleased to 
read the accurate and sympathetic statement of his colleague, 
Professor Riggs. 


A YEAR ago, it sometimes seems like a decade, the question 
of the plan of organization of the ‘Institute of Sacred 
Literature” was under consideration. ‘There was much un- 
certainty in the minds of all in reference to the wisest course 
of action. A multitude of details must be agreed upon and 
systematized. It was not known whether the co-operation 
of those desired could be secured. In the minds of some 
there was serious doubt whether the plan, after all, was feas- 
ible. Within a single year the whole situation has changed. 
The details have been arranged, published, and are in success- 
ful operation. The heartiest assistance has been rendered by 
the leading men of every denomination. From hundreds of 
instructors and ministers has come the testimony, ‘‘ This is 
just the organization we have needed for a long time.” 
Fifteen men known in every section of the county as broad, 
aggressive and scholarly workers, have taken hold with a zeal 
and a determination which will certainly secure success. For 
some months two directorships of the fifteen remained un- 
filled. These vacancies are now filled, the Rev. Arthur 
Brooks, of New York City, and the Right Rev. Henry C. 
Potter, D. D., Bishop of New York, having accepted the 
positions. All the departments of study are organized. 
The Summer Schools of the Institute have opened most 
auspiciously. Every month the outlook broadens. Ad- 
ditional directors will, it is believed, be appointed, in 
order that the Board may include representatives of the 
South, of the Far West, and of Canada. Plans for the 
efficient organization of every state are being consummated. 
Friends are multiplying; possibilities increasing. What the 
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result of another year’s development will be no one can fore- 
cast. It is a great work, a glorious work. 


THE frank and strong utterances of the participants in the 
‘Symposium ”’ on expository preaching which readers of the 
STUDENT have observed and doubtless enjoyed, are now 
crowned by the last word which is spoken by Dr. Wm. M. 
Taylor, a prince among expository preachers. The experi- 
ences of these men and their advice growing out of this 

experience ought to be carefully pondered by many clergy- 
men. The effect of their words will not be lost. Many 
congregations will enjoy the fruit in the beginnings of suc- 
cessful expository work on the part of their preachers. Much 

’ interest has already been manifested in the ‘‘symposium” 

and suggestions as well as experiences have come unsolicited 

from readers. One of these contributions which adds names 
of weight to those who have already expressed themselves on 
the subject is as follows: 

‘The importance of expository preaching was urged upon 
the attention of the students of Union Seminary by Dr. Wm. 
Adams, who said once, ‘Young gentlemen, do not forever 
give your people crumbs of the bread of life, but now and 
then give them a good generous slice.’ When one of his 
pupils explained to his church the blessedness of believers as 
shown in the eight beatitudes, a hearer said to him ‘you 
gave us a good slice of the bread of life to-day and it was 
well buttered.’ Dr. R. D. Hitchcock, that noble preacher, 
said that the salvation of a young clergyman depended on 
his study of the Bible. ‘Every young man,’ he remarked, 
‘has about material enough for a hundred sermons; when 
that is gone he must repeat, or move on, unless he studies. I 
advise you to have one-half of your sermons expository of 
some book or character.’”’ 


THE average man has no interest in the past, and very 
little if any in the future, having ears, eyes and thought only 
for the present. It is the task of the historical scholar to 
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show him that in the past were grown the ideas and move- 
ments which appear in the present and will have their influ- 
ence also upon the future. This is often a thankless task and 
must look for its reward in the enjoyment and the benefit 
which lie in the elucidation of truth and the grasp which such 
study gives upon the course and destiny of humanity. There 
are certain lines of work in which the historical scholar and 
the student of the Bible are co-laborers. In the fundamental 
purpose just stated in its relation to history in general, the stu- 


dent of the Bible finds his most important work. To follow - 


down the course of the biblical ideas as they enter and per- 
meate the life of men—to discover for us the influence of the 
biblical life upon the subsequent history of humanity and to 
demonstrate before the eyes of the present how much we owe 
to that sacred past—this is one of the highest and most salu- 
tary achievements of the historical student of the Scriptures. 
But his labors too, are often disregarded and he must again 
and again remind men of the dependence of this age with its 
methods of thought and its standards of truth and life upon 
the life and thought of the Bible. 

It has been well said by a recent writer that many move 
ments of our time indicate a way of looking at life and its 
problems which would never have been possible but for the 
Old Testament with its law and its history of the chosen peo- 
ple. It is this portion of the Bible, too much neglected by 
men, which has entered into the very essence of our civiliza- 
tion. It is readily granted that our debt to the Founder of 
Christianity is overwhelmingly great. It is not so clearly 
understood that the Old Testament not only made Christian- 
ity, in a very real sense, possible, gave it a standing place 
from which to move the world—but has, also, independently, 
been taken up into the world’s life, baptized with the spirit 
of the Gospel, and sent forth on its mission of proclaiming 
the ethical ideal of man and the strong imperative of duty. 
What does not man to-day owe to the Old Testament? One 
must remember also that for centuries the Jew has steadily. 
held to his heart this volume and found, even in what we 
must regard as a narrow literalism, life and light in its pages. 
Let us be generous; nay, let us be honest, and acknowledge 
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that there is much to be said in favor of the words of this 
same writer, who declares: ‘‘ Thus it is that while ready and 
willing to acknowledge all it owes to the art and philosophy 

f Greece and what little it owes to Rome, people too readily 

orget that nearly all that is precious in the moral aspects of 

ur gradually developing civilization, the ever increasing 
respect for human life and the feeling of human brotherhood, 
not only originated in the code of Sinai, but have been pre- 
served through the ages by Jewish piety, and often at the 
cost of Jewish martyrdom.” 


THE secret of success in anything is concentration. Es- 
pecially is this true in study. Of no department of study 
is it more true than of the Bible. There is no book or class 
of books in the study of which less concentration of effort has 
been practised than the Bible. This deficiency is seen (1) in 
the failure to give consecutive time to its study; for who is 
there that gives week after week, or month after month, of 
close, continuous study to its mastery? Not the Sunday- 
school pupil, for a few minutes a week is the most which he 
devotes to it, the result being not much greater than if it 
were a few seconds rather than a few minutes. Not the 
Sunday-school teacher, for he finds it difficult to secure even 
two hours for study, and this is too frequently broken into 
fragments, or spent in an effort to learn how to teach some- 
thing which he has not learned, and which he does not know. 
Not the college student, even in colleges where the Bible is 
taught, for it is but one of half a dozen of subjects, taken up 
once or twice a week, with time between each exercise for 
the effect of the preceding exercise to have been utterly dis- 
sipated. Not the theological student, whose case is virtually 
that of the college student. Not the minister, for his time is 
occupied, so far as he makes use of the Bible, in an effort to 
adjust it to the great ideas which, with herculean effort, he 
has brought forth from within himself; and if he makes use of 
the original languages, as possibly one in a hundred, or one 
in a thousand does, perhaps ten minutes each morning are 
devoted to it. The deficiency is seen moreover (2) in the 
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failure to employ a consecutive method of study. Verses are 
studied as if the particular verse under consideration were a 
diamond, and all that preceded and followed it were but com- 
mon clay. One reads three or four chapters in Isaiah, forget- 
ful that these are but part of a whole, the comprehension of 
which in its entirety is, after all, the great thing to be desired. 

It cannot be denied that the faculty of concentration is one 
difficult to acquire; some never obtain it. It is also true that 
the opportunity to concentrate is hard to find, even by those 
who may have the ability. But, no matter how difficult it 
may be, it is, of all things, the essential thing. If the same 
amount of time now given to the Bible by the average Sun- 
day-school pupil or teacher, on fifty-two Sundays, could be 
condensed within Zen, the result would be five times as great. 
If the college or divinity student who attends two exercises a 
week in a given subject for thirty weeks, could have them 
one a day for ten weeks, or two a day for five weeks, he 
would accomplish twice or three times as much. The same 
thing will be found true in every line of work. The bane of 


modern education is the dissipation of effort resulting from a 
lack of appreciation of this fundamental principle. 
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AMERICAN OLD TESTAMENT SCHOLARS: 
WILLIS JUDSON BEECHER. 


By Rev. Professor J. S. RicGs, 
Auburn Theological Seminary, Auburn, N. Y. 


Prof. Willis Judson Beecher, D. D., was born April 29th, 
1838, in the little town of Hampden, on the Western Reserve, 
in Ohio, when his father was there settled as the pastor of a 
Home Mission Church. The family came originally from 
New Haven, Conn., and the same indomitable energy which 
had marked the father’s struggles for an education doubtless 
led him to undertake the arduous duties of the home mission- 
ary of those days. The account we have before us tells how, 
in addition to all mission duties, he gradually rendered habi- 
table the little unfurnished house which he had bought, adding 
room to room largely by the labor of his own hands. Amid 
such humble but stimulating and ennobling surroundings 
began Prof. Beecher’s life. His father’s energy certainly re- 
appears in him; and it began to manifest itself very early, for 
at the age of three little Willis read English without even 
having been known to learn to read, and when only nine 
years old, he was poring over Rollin’s Ancient History, 
Josephus, Calmet’s Dictionary and the Encyclopedia of Relig- 
ious Knowledge. He could have been fully ready to enter 
Yale College at the age of twelve, but wise counsels prevailed, 
and his growing absorption in books was for a time prevented 
by interest in other things. Twice before this alteration in 
his son’s course, his father had changed his field of labor, 
going first to Ellsworth, Litchfield County, Conn., where he 
remained five years, and then to Central New York. Declin- 
ing health here warned him against the strenuous labors of 
the pulpit, and he purchased a farm in Vernon Centre. To 
the care of this all the forces of the family were called, and 
for a time the cause of theological education ran an imminent 
risk of losing one of its strongest helpers, for the ambition to 
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be a farmer gained in attractiveness despite the genuinely 
hard work which it forced upon the boys. ‘‘I became con- 
vinced that agriculture is the bed rock of the social system, 
and inclined to devote my life to its glorious pursuits.” This 
was not, however, the father’s desire for his son, and at the 
age of sixteen pressure was brought to bear upon him to 
renew his preparation for college. It is of interest to note that 
something of the old ease in study had gone when books were 
taken up again, but the steady habit of hard, earnest, careful 
work had been but strengthened, so that we are not surprised 
to read that he graduated from Hamilton College in 1858 as 
the Valedictorian of the class, and with the highest prize in 
the classics. Among his associates in college were Drs. Her- 
rick Johnson, A. T. Pierson, J. H. Hall, J. A. Paine, Judge 
G. J. Wallace, and others who have made their mark. The 
same year of his graduation his father died. For three years 
after leaving college he wasa teacher in Whitestone Seminary, 
near Utica, and thence he went to Auburn to take his course 
in theology. The same quiet, thoughtful studiousness that 
had marked his life in college was again very evident in his 
course in the seminary, and gave a forecast of what his life 
would be. Upon graduation from the seminary, he became a 
pastor at Ovid, N. Y., where he remained only two years, ac- 
cepting a call at the end of that time to become Professor of 
Moral Science and Belles Letters in Knox College, Galesburg, 
Ill. He was also for two years a pastor in Galesburg, whence 
in 1869 he was called back to Auburn to take the Professorship 
of Hebrew Language and Literature in the Theological Semin- 
ary. Despite the fact that there is in this recital no account 
of fellowships and foreign study, so common now as part of a 
preparation for a professorship, there is yet that happy com- 
bination of the teacher’s experience with that of the pastor, 
which works toward the highest efficiency in the peculiar 
work of a theological seminary—contact with men as well as 
books; a study of minds as well as thoughts—these have all 
through been working together toward results now so strong 
and helpful in Professor Beecher’s life and influence. It has 
been the custom for the incumbent of the Hebrew Chair in 
Auburn Seminary upon beginning his work to contribute some 
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literary offering to the Board of Publication. Dr. Beecher - 
sent them his first book, ‘‘Father Tompkins and His 
Bibles,” a little work full of interest and instruction, and 
written in a careful, lucid style, characteristic of his pen. 
Indeed, this was by no means the beginning of his literary 
activity outside of merely professional work. As far back as 
the time when he was in college he had written various news- 
paper articles, and in the three years following his college 
course he published essays in the local papers in Waterville, 
Vernon, Fredonia and Utica. Student as he is, in the best 
senses of the word, Dr. Beecher has nevertheless had a keen 
and watchful interest in all the social, political and religious 
problems of the day. From the time he left college he has 
been in touch with all the important movements of the day, 
and sought fora clear, well-defined judgment regarding them. 
These judgments he has given to the world in our leading 
religious journals and reviews. They are characterized by a 
noteworthy clearness in style, sobriety and conclusiveness in 
statement. Such are, e. g., his articles—‘‘Is Total Abstin- 
ence True Temperance ?”’ in the Presbyterian Review, April, 
1882; The New Total Abstinence Creed,’’ Forum, 1886; 
Few Thoughts on New Departures,” a pamphlet published in 
1884. So busy has he been in this way, that could all his 
publications of a general character be brought together, they 
would make a good-sized volume. One of Dr. Beecher’s 
notable traits—fidelity to duty in any society or organization 
of which he is a member—has also brought him a vast amount 
of extra work. Reports, records, special papers, addresses— 
these would go a long way toward another volume—and yet 
we have not entered upon the record of his distinctive work as 
a professor. Here he has been indefatigable. Beside his 
constant contributions of careful book reviews to the Presby- 
terian Review, the Bibliotheca Sacra, the Andover Review, and the 
Presbyterian and Reformed Review, he has had a part in the 
leading articles of such periodicals as the Princeton Review, the 
Journal of the Exegetical Society, the Old and New Testament 
Student, Christian Thought, and the Homiletic Review. The 
titles of a few will indicate their character: ‘‘Chronology of 
Kings of Israel and Judah,” Presbyterian Review, April, 1880; 
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‘« The Logical Methods of Professor Kuenen ;”’ ‘‘ The Histori- 
cal Situation in Joel and Obadiah.” In view of the general , 
acquaintance of students with these, we need dono more than 
refer to the critical acumen, mental grasp and power of dis- 
criminating statement, which they reveal. In merited re- 
cognition of his learning and judgment, he was invited 
to prepare a large number of articles for the American 
Supplement to the Encyclopedia Britannica. ‘The list 
includes such weighty topics as ‘ Bible,” ‘Canon 
of Scripture,” ‘‘Daniel,” <‘Israel,’’ Pentateuch,” 
‘« Prophets,” ‘‘Septuagint,” ‘‘Tabernacle.” It does not, of 
course, lie within the scope of a paper like this to enter into 
any detailed estimate of this work. It is our purpose to call 
attention rather to the rich fruitage of a thoughtful mind that 
has been increasingly productive. And withal, we have 


’ hitherto passed by reference to all the historical matter con- 


cerning Auburn Seminary, including a General Catalogue of 
the Seminary which he has published. Sufficient has been 
written to give the reader some idea of Dr. Beecher’s mental 
diligence and achievement. To know his power one must 
follow him as he goes unhesitatingly and undeviatingly 
through the thick of conflicting opinions and theories to the 
central question, and to that gives a clear and independent 
answer, or as he opens the way step by step through tangled 
and obscure regions of history or interpretation. We pass to 
note briefly some of his qualities as a preacher, a teacher and 
friend. Dr. Beecher makes no claim to be an orator. His 
pulpit utterances command attention by reason of their 
thoughtfulness and evident sincerity. He usually preaches 
without manuscript, has his subject thoroughly in hand, and 
speaks in a conversational tone. He is didactic in method, 
quiet in manner, and leaves the hearer often to make his own 
application of the truth unfolded. His original, striking, 
truthful interpretations of Scripture fasten-attention and leave 
lasting impressions. Had nature blessed him with such gifts 
as a speaker as he already possesses as a thinker, it is ques- 
tionable if he could be spared from the pulpit. 

Among the early impressions which a student receives from 
him as a teacher are those of thoroughness, fairness and ac- 
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curacy. There is nothing especially magnetic in his class- 
room ; but he soon inspires confidence and the highest respect. 
Notably does one soon realize that he has his subject fully at 
command, and with the utmost fairness to all who disagree, 
makes clear the grounds of his own judgment. He isconser- 
vative, yet from no fear of anything but the truth itself. As 
earnestly and ably as he has contended with the conservative 
critics of the day for the unity of the Pentateuch and its 
Mosaic authorship, he would as willingly accept the very op- 
posite of either of these conclusions if they could be substan- 
tiated by evidence. In his wisdom he refuses to make the 
truth of God dependent simply upon historical criticism; and 
yet he stands with the conservative side, because facts and 
truth seem to him to support that side. His accuracy is en- 
viable; and yet severe as he is with himself in this regard, he 
is very forbearing with students who find Hebrew slow and 
difficult work. Naturally, he has from the students an ever- 
increasing esteem. In no class-room of the same department 
of work can students be more satisfactorily guided or helped 
to safe conclusions in the great biblical questions of the day. 
This is saying much, and no invidious comparison is meant. 
It is simply the estimate of an old pupil who now has the 
privilege of working side by side with an honored teacher. 
To whom Dr. Beecher is a friend, he is a friend indeed. 
Genial, sincere, disposed to see the good in every man— 
patient, modest, faithful—such are some of his marked quali- _ 
ties. He is rather reticent, but helpful in advice, because 
cautious in judgment. He is a man of comparatively few 
words, but these are usually to the point, and therefore suffi- 
cient. His long service to Auburn Seminary has been a 
blessing in every way to the institution, and the earnest wish 
of all its friends is that he may yet be spared many years to 
carry forward the noble work which thus far has been so suc- 
cessfully done. 
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THE GENESIS OF THE HEAVENS AND THE EARTH 
AND ALL THE HOST OF THEM.*+ I. 


The subject before us is the bearing of the results of 


Nature’s teachings on the character of ancient cosmogonic 
And since but one document has sufficient complete- 
ness and authority to merit consideration in this respect, and 
that is the opening chapter of the Bible, it is essentially a 
comparison between the teaching of God’s Word and the 
teachings of Nature, or His works. 

The cosmogonies of Babylonia and Egypt would be of great) 


records. 


interest if we had them in detail. 


The fragments thus far 


gathered afford some striking coincidences with the biblical 
In the Babylonian, according to the deciphering of 
tablets by the Assyrian scholar, the late Mr. George Smith, 
the coincidences exist in the general arrangement in the idea 
of a god speaking 3 in the idea of universal waters answering 
to ‘‘ waters” in the second verse of Genesis Fin the mention of 
the stars as appointed to determine the year # in the introduc- 
tion, after the announcement of each creative work, of the 
eulogistic expression ‘‘delightful,” answering to good in 


record. 


Genesis. 


‘«God saw that it was good.” 


But with all this 


concordance, the religion of the earliest Babylonians was 
multifariously polytheistic, and it, therefore, seems probable 
that they had derived these ideas from some earlier monothe- 
istic document or tradition. 

In the oldest Egyptian cosmogony there is also the ascrip- 
tion of speech to God. Besides this, the resemblances include 


* A lecture delivered at Yale College, March 29, 1890. 


+ The views on the first chapter of Genesis contained in this article are not 
different from those published by the author in the Bibliotheca Sacra for April, 
1885. But the subject is more expanded and somewhat differently presented, 


and some collateral points are introduced. 
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the idea of a chaos at the beginning; the stirring of the 
primeval waters by the divine breath; the creation of light 
before the sun—the Egyptian god, Thoth, being said to have 
given the world light when all was darkness, ‘‘and there was 
no sun,’’ and in a recognition of the moulding hand of the 
Deity. Egypt has been claimed, from the character of some 
early records, to have been in an early, if not its earliest, 
state almost monotheistic, though later diverging widely from 
this. 

The Assyrian tablets read by Mr. Smith were from the 
palace of King Assurbanipal, and, therefore, not older than 
673 years before Christ. But there is reason for believing, 
says Mr. Smith, that the original sources of the doctrines were 
not less than 2000 years B. C. However this may be, th 
three cosmogonies, the Babylonian, the Egyptian, and the 
Mosaic, are like lines converging backward toward a more 
ancient and original tradition as a common source. And the 
convergence also toward monotheism affords a strong support 
of the view that a purely monotheistic system of cosmogony, 
like that of the Bible, was the original. 

The idea of monotheism in that early age could not have 
been a natural growth or slow development; for the tendency 
of human reason, under the influence of the various causes of 
fear, dread, awe, in the world, would have been all against 
it. There could have been no source short of divine inspira- 
tion. The systems of religious belief that have held sway 
among the nations have not been slow developments, but 
instead, the enforced ideas of 4 few individuals whose high 
qualities gave them the power and position of great leaders. 
And in the implanting of the idea of the one God, the same 
must have been true. God enlightened the prophet, fitted 
him for His divine work, and exalted him thereby into a man 
of authority. The slowness of the Jews in accepting the 
idea of monotheism, notwithstanding the line of prophets, 
proves the impossibility of its being a natural growth. It was 
divinely nurtured, as well as divinely implanted. It made 
little progress outside of the Jewish nation before the advent 
of Christ, the Divine Teacher, who came as a light to the 
world. 

To the same divine origin must we trace the only monothe- 
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istic cosmogony; and it has its right place as the opening 
chapter of a history of the development in man of the idea of 
One God. ; 

We come now to the biblical narrative and a comparison of 
its announcements, with the records placed by the same 
Divine Author in the earth’s structure, and the declarations 
of His will and the display of His wisdom in Nature’s laws. 

By way of introduction, an abstract of the first chapter of 
Genesis is here given. o 

After the opening words of the first verse, ‘‘In the begin- 
ning God created the Heaven and the Earth,” we read as 
follows :— 

On the first day there was the appearance of Light. The 
account says the spirit of God moved or brooded over the 
deep or abyss (called also ‘‘ waters’), and God said, ‘Let 
Light be, and Light was.” 

On the second day the firmament was made in the midst of 
the waters, to divide the waters from the waters—the waters 
below from the waters above the firmament. 

On the third day the waters of the Earth were gathered 
together into one place, and dry land appeared, which work 
God pronounced good. 

There was also a second work on this day, the creation of 
plants, ‘‘ and God saw that it was good.” 

On the fourth day the lights, the sun and moon and stars, - 
were ‘‘made,” to divide the day from the night, and ‘for 
signs, for seasons, for days and for years.” 

On the fifth day ‘‘the waters brought forth” abundantly 
every moving thing, and the fowls of the air. 

On the sixth day ‘‘the Earth brought forth” the cattle, the 
creeping thing, and the beasts of the earth. 

Again, on the same day, God said, ‘‘ Let us make Man in 
our image, after our likeness.” 

Having pronounced each previous work severally ‘‘ good,” 
the whole creation at the end is pronounced, in like style, 
‘«very good;” and then come the closing words, ‘‘ ‘ THUS THE 
HEAVENS AND THE EARTH WERE FINISHED, AND ALL THE HOST 
OF THEM.’ And, on theseventh day, God rested from all His 
work which He had made.”’ 
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Before proceeding with the interpretation in the light of 
existing facts, I wish to say again that I believe the record to 
be a divine record. I believe not only the first verse to be 
true, but each verse to be worthy of its place in the Bible. I 
would not separate this first verse from its pronounced theism, 
and call the next an adapted fable, meaning thereby that it is 
little worth studying and interpreting; for I find no evidence 
of this in the chapter itself, which has God’s approbation 
stamped on each day’s work, nor in the events announced 
when viewed with the aid of modern science. If the narra- 
tive must be regarded as one of several documents that were 
compiled to make up the early portion of the Bible, as some 
biblical scholars hold, I would still claim for it a place among 
the earliest and most extraordinary of historical records, and 
none the less divine, none the less worthy of study. 

Again, I would ask you not to approach the subject pre- 
judiced with the oft-repeated statement that geology is an im- 
mature science; has made many mistakes and may be expected 
to make many more; or by the equally common remark that 
the chapter was not intended to teach natural or physical 
science; or by the companion remark that all attempts to use 
science in interpretation are, and will always be, failures. 
The feeling often seems to be that science is profane, the 
Bible divine, when in fact all truth is equally divine. 

You probably never heard of any one going to the Bible for 
scientific instruction. The fact is that the first chapter of 
Genesis does not teach science. It gives simply the order of 
events in creation and God’s agency in those events. Only 
half of it is open to geological argument or illustration; and 
the arguments appeal to but few geological facts; moreover, 
they are facts that no geologist doubts, Geological facts and 
reasonings have no reference to any work of the six days, ex- 
cept that of the third, fifth and sixth. 

The Bible says, speaking of the fourth day’s work: Let the 
waters be gathered together into one place, and let the dry 
(land) appear, and ‘‘it was so;” and geology echoes ‘it was 
so.” The Bible gives the order of the several creations—first, 
plants; next the lower animals; next the higher; and lastly, 
Man. And geology says ‘‘it was so;"’ in other words, that 
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the successive events in the geological history of life corre- 
spond in a general way with these announcements in Genesis. 
This is so far a harmless use of geology. What it has to say 
beyond this is a wonderful revelation with regard to the 
systems of life; but this is supplementary illustration, not 
part of the geological argument. 

Geology proves that there are discrepancies between science 
and the record; discrepancies with regard to the kinds of 
plants which made up the first life of the globe, and on some 
other similar points. If it states these discrepancies and ex- 
plains them, it does its duty; and it is very certain that any 
assertions it may make on the subject will be based on well- 
established facts. 


The interpretation of the word day appeals to geology for 
its testimony; and the testimony received is that there were 
no twenty-four hour days in the history of creation at any 
time; and it says this knowing it to be beyond all question true. 

To the words, ‘‘ Let the earth bring forth the grass, the 
herb yielding seed;” ‘‘let the waters bring forth the moving 
creature ;” ‘‘let the earth bring forth the living creature after 
his kind, cattle and creeping thing,’’ geology makes no ob- 
jection. It accepts-them as not teaching the direct creation 
of species by a divine fiat, but their creation by some other 
method ; for this is in the language. As in Nature, so in the 
Bible: nowhere is it taught that species were made by special 
divine acts for each—Man excepted. 

About the work of the first, second and fourth days, geology 
has nothing to say. The recorded events are out of its range. 
Physical science is naturally appealed to for facts correspond- 
ing with that of the first day; but the second and fourth days 
are left to reasonable exegesis and judicious conjecture. 

Now, let us take up the chapter believing that geology is 
honest and knows what it says, and that science of whatever 
kind is presenting facts when it claims to present facts; and 
believing that the chapter is a//, not merely the first verse, 
good theism ; and that the brief review of the majestic march 
of events before Man makes a wonderfully fitting prelude to 
God’s message to man of law and love, constituting the Bible. 
The interpretation which I present is, with small excep- 
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tions, that of Rrofessor Guyot, till recently Professor of Physi- 
cal Geography at Princeton. His first published work on the 
subject appeared just before his decease, in 1884*, but his first 
communication to me of his views took place in my own 
house thirty-four years before, soon after his arrival in this 
country from Switzerland. 

It is an interesting fact with regard to Professor Guyot’s in- 
terpretation of the chapter that, although he had pursued for 
a while theological studies at Berlin, the views were not a 
result of an effort to harmonize the Bible and science. He 
was preparing, at Neufchatel, over fifty years since, a course 
of lectures on General History, he being Professor of History 
in the Swiss University, and thought to commence it with 


an introductory lecture on Cosmogony, or the world before ~ 


Man, for which astronomy, biology and_geology, afforded 
facts. He worked out the order of events without a thought 


of the first chapter of Genesis. When his cosmogony, thus | 


deduced, was completed, it flashed upon him, he says, that it | 


set forth essentially the same order of events as the cosmogony 
of the Bible. He then took up Genesis for careful study, and | 
the explanations which he has published were the result. 
This is the right way to approach the subject. 

To proceed with the discussion. 

It is necessary, at the outset, to recognize two fundamental 
principles in the interpretation. 

First—A physiological fact bearing on the character of the 
ancient document. ‘The history, if a communication from the 
Deity to man, should have in its words the limitations that 
necessarily pertain to a human scribe. Man’s comprehension 
of an idea communicated by another is limited by the amount 
and character of his knowledge and beliefs, and the terms or 
expressions he would use in transcribing it would be thereby 
determined. For example, the expression ‘‘ plants” means to 
an ordinary man ordinary plants, such as he sees about him. 
Having the impressions of the natural world grown into him, 
he could not have grasped the general idea of a plant, and 
recognized the essential attributes in the simplest of species, 

* Creation, or the Biblical Cosmogony in the Light of Modern Science. 140 


pp. 12mo., 1884. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 
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however the idea might have been expressed. So again, the 
idea of space about the earth would necessarily take shape in 
the mind as that of a solid firmament with men who never had 
any other idea on the subject, even if the author imparting 
the idea were divine. Further, man, in his “limited experi- 
ence, would naturally have conceived only of completed re- 
sults after each fiat, even if the language communicated to him 
were as adverse to it as the expressions, ‘‘ Let the waters 
bring forth ;”’ the earth bring forth.” 

Secondly— The creative works mark off grand epochs in creation’ s 
history.—To comprehend the narrative, if it be divine, and 
discern the truth pervading it, we must enter into its spirit. 
We must understand that it contains but brief announcements 
of the grand steps of progress in the earth’s genesis. Each 
step in the progress to be of sufficient importance to make one 
of the eight—those of the eight fiats—ought to correspond 
to the introduction of some new phase or idea of fundamental 
significance. Such it must beif written by a man of supreme 
intelligence and exalted philosophy. Such it must be if God 
is the author. A method of interpretation that puts among 
the eight an event not of this epochal character should be 
received with doubt. 


I pass now to the narrative. 


First— The system in its arrangement.—Of the six days of 
Genesis, the first three are like the last three in having “ght 
as the work of the first of the three days, and in having two 
great works on the last of the three. There is, thus, a pa- 
tallelism in movement between the two halves, or the first 
and second triads. On the first day, the light was the Hight 
of the universe, dependent on the constitution of matter; on 
the fourth day, the first of the second triad, it was the “ght 
from the sun, moon, and stars to the earth. 

Further, the first triad includes the events connected with 
the /norganic history of the earth, the last of which, on the 
third day, was the arrangement of the lands and seas. The 
second triad is occupied with the events of the Organic history, 
from the creation of the first animals to man. 


Further, the third day, or the last of the first triad, ends 
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with the creation of plants as its second great work; and this 
creation of plants was the introduction of the new element, 
Life, a new creation, inconceivably above the physical forces 
of dead matter before existing, betokening the grand line of 
progress during the succeeding era. So on the sixth day, the 
last of the second triad, the second great work is the creation 
of Man, a being made in the image of God, and destined 
through His spiritual nature to immortal progress. 
x Thus, as Professor Guyot explains, the last day of each era, 
{ the Inorganic and the Organic embraced one work typical 
of the era and another prophetic of the future. 
This system of arrangement is not the student’s fancy. 
It is in the record profoundly, and the fact displays pur- 
pose in the author of the document and knowledge of phil- 
osophy beyond that of man. 
This system may be better understood from the following 
scheme :— 
fist Day. Light. 
2nd Day. The firmament dividing 
the waters from the waters. 
1. The appearance of dry 


3d Day. land in the seas. 
2. The creation of plants. 
(4th Day. Light to the earth from 
the sun, etc., to divide the day 
from the night. 
5th Day. Creation of the inferior 
animals, with fishes, birds, aqua- 
tic reptiles. 
1. The creation of mam- 
mals or quadrupeds, 
6th Day. with other reptiles. 
2. The creation of Man. 


III. 7th Day. God's day of rest; Man’s redemption. 


I. Inorganic History. + 


II. Organic History. - 


The beginning: the formless earth ; verses 1, 2.*—The first 
verse of the chapter, besides proclaiming God‘the creator of 
the ‘heaven and the earth,” teaches that the beginning of 
the heaven and the earth was the beginning of the existing 

*1In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth. * And the earth 


was waste and void; and darkness was upon the face of the deep. And the 
Spirit of the God brooded upon the face of the waters. 
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universe. So says science also, as far as its facts and safe 
reasonings reach back. There wasa beginning, says geology, 
to man; and farther back, to mammals, to birds and to rep- 
tiles, to fishes and all the lower animals, and to plants; a 
beginning to life; a beginning, it says, also, to mountain 
ranges and valleys, to lands and seas, to rocks. Hence 
science takes another step back, and admits or claims a begin- 
ning to the earth, a beginning to all planets and suns, and a 
beginning to the universe. Science and the record in Genesis 
are thus one. This is not reconciliation; it is accordance. 

It is not uncommon to separate the first sentence of the . 
chapter from the rest, making it to refer to a beginning time 
indefinitely far back of the first day of the described creation. 
There is no warrant for this in the document itself. The 
announcement, ‘‘In the beginning God created the heaven 
and the earth,” is immediately followed by a description of 
the events of the creation announced, and particularly that of 
the earth. And at the end of the document it is added, 
‘« Thus the heavens and the earth were finished, and all the 
host of them,” affirming that the creation of the heavens and 
the earth announced in the opening words was completed. 


The words of the first and second verses relating to ‘the 


earth imply that ‘‘in the beginning” it was ‘‘ without form 


and void,”’ or, as another translator has it, ‘‘ formless and 
naught,”’ or as translated in the Septuagint, ‘‘invisible and 
uncomposed.”” If the ‘‘beginning’’ was the beginning of 
creative works, the beginning of the universe, the earth was 
literally ‘‘formless and naught,” ‘‘invisible and uncom- 
posed.” 


The waters over which the Spirit brooded: LAGHT the creation 
of the first day; verses 3-5.*—The actual condition 
of the earth at ‘‘the beginning” is partly indicated 
by the fiat of the first day: ‘Let light be, and 
light was.” The light was not that of the sun, for the 
sun is first mentioned on the fourth day. It must, therefore, 

* * And God said, Let there be light: and there was light. ‘And God saw 
the light, that z# was good: and God divided the light from the darkness. 


5 And God called the light Day, and the darkness He called Night. And there 
was evening and there was morning, day first. 
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have been light in its essence or nature, and therefore the 
first light of the universe, for, once existing, there could be 
no second creation of light in the universe. The phenomena 
of light have been proved to be a result of molecular action, 
and to be dependent upon fundamental qualities of matter as 
it is now constituted. Man has found that the laws of heat 
and of electrical and chemical action are so involved with 
those of light that all these conditions are convertible and one 
)in molecular origin. Since light has, therefore, no existence 
apart from molecular action, its creation was not the creation = 
‘of an element, or of a something admitting of independent 
existence. And as light, heat, electricity are results of ei 
cular activity, the fiat was the initiation of activity in matter, 
till then inert. Moreover, the fiat must have preceded the 
existence of water and of earth, of liquid or solid or gaseous 
compounds of every kind. For light is manifested in the 
making of such compounds. Our electric lighting is pro- 
duced through the decomposition of water, and the same light 
was manifested at the first origin of water. 

We thus learn that Light, at the command ‘Let Light 
be,” was the signal of creation begun; of physical and 
chémical changes begun that were to evolve systems of 
worlds, and, within these systems, suns and planets; and, 
therefore, the signal of the beginning of the ‘‘ generations 
of the heavens,”’ or of the development of the universe. 
Before the fiat, the ‘‘earth” must have been literally +‘ form- 
less and naught,” or ‘‘invisible and uncomposed;”’ and the 
‘‘ waters” over which ‘‘the Spirit of God brooded” before 
the fiat, «‘Let Light be,” were literally a ‘‘deep” os) 
‘‘abyss” in utter darkness, not literal waters. 

The latest readings of science thus declare, as emphati- 
cally as the Bible, that on the first day ‘Light was.” 
Here is accordance between science and the Bible; a most 
marvelous accordance supposing the chapter not inspired; a 
delighting, soul-stirring accordance to the man of faith in 
God’s word and works. - 

Before passing on, I will say a word with reference to 
another view of the earth’s condition when creation begun 
which has been often set forth. It supposes that the earth 
was in a state of chaos, cold as the intense cold of space, 
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dark, bare, and desolate, and that the creation recorded in 
Genesis consisted in giving it light and heat, continents 
and seas, plants and animals, and lastly man. 

But such a frigid, frozen globe would have been almost 
cloudless. Its skies at night would have been studded with 
stars, and brightened by the changing moon, and now and 
then streaked by meteors, making heat and light by fric- 
tion in their movement through the upper air. Darkness 
would have been impossible. During the day the sun 
would have shone over the chaos with rays undimmed by 
cloud or mist, making a well-lighted earth; and why not a 
well-warmed earth. Under such circumstances the fiat «‘ Let 
Light be” becomes meaningless. 

You may say that the sun, also, was then a dark chaotic 
globe. The supposition is easily made. But the conditions 
supposed are an impossibility in the face of existing physical 
and astronomical knowledge. The earth and sun and stars 
are one in system. The earth could not have been in exis- 
tence before the sun. The sun was never a dark globe. 

XK The evening and the morning ; day first, v. 5.—The word day 
in the chapter, with the accompanying expression, cvening 
and morning, naturally suggests days of twenty-four hours; 
and many translators still assert that the Hebrew will not 
admit of any other signification. But the subject or the 
occasion sometimes reasonably influences interpretation where 
the literal rendering is not disputed. We must here have in 
mind, and realize, that the narrative speaks not of some 
laborer working by the day and resting at night, but of 
the infinite God, who measures time by no rolling atom 
in space; who allows over a thousand years for the maturing 
of some of the plants with which he has adorned this globe; 
who secures his ends not by violence in the briefest moment) 
—man’s criterion of greatness—but by the still and prolonged 
action of His own irresistible power, evolving vast and varied 
results through seemingly trivial agencies, in which and by 
which He executes His will. With correct views on this 
point, we cannot fail to recognize that days of twenty-four 
hours are as much opposed to the spirit of the Bible cosmog- 
ony or any true cosmogony as they are to the majesty of the | 
Deity Himself and the declarations of His workings in the 
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earth’s structure. Moreover, it is hardly possible that Moses, 
who wrote—see the goth Psalm, which is ascribed to Moses— 
‘¢ A thousand years in Thy sight are but as yesterday when it 
is past,” and ‘‘ Before the mountains were brought forth, or 
ever Thou had formed the earth and the world, even from 
everlasting to everlasting, Thou art God,” entertained so be- 
littling an idea of the Creator and His work. 

Further, the word day is used in the account in four different 
senses, as it is in our own language, and a fifth is introduced 
in a following verse. (1) In verse 5 God called the light day ; 
(2) close of verses 3, 5, 8, 13, the evening and morning were 
one day before there was a sun to mark off days; (3) verse 16, 
the sun is appointed to rule the day, and the lesser light to 
tule the night—a day of twelve hours; (4) verse 14, the sun 
is appointed for signs and for seasons and for days and years 
—days of twenty-four hours; again, in the second chapter, 4th 
verse (5), the whole period of creation is spoken of as the day 
in which the Lord God made the earth and the heavens. 
We have, therefore, the light called day; days before there 
was a sun; days of twenty-four hours; days of twelve hours; 
and the whole period of creation a day. Thus there is suffi- 
cient authority for whichever use of the word the subject 
requires. 

The expression ‘‘evening and morning’ indicates, by a 
familiar metaphor, the beginning and consummation of each 
work. It was used for the first day, which was preceded by 
darkness, but which strictly had no evening. Night is the 
natural prelude to the day and day’s work. The time before 
a work begins is like a night or darkness as respects that 
work; its commencing progress is the dawn; its consumma- 
tion is the meridian. In illustration of this, I cite a fact from 
the Journal of the Deputation of Missionaries of a Tour around 
Hawai, published at Boston in 1825 (page 137). It is there 
stated that the Hawaiians, when they wish to express the 
existence of anything from the beginning, say that it has 
been so ‘‘ mai ka po mai,” from the night till now. Their tra- 
ditions refer the beginning of things to might, and the present 
state they call day, or state of light. Thus the uncivilized 
people and the civilized are alike in usage. 


[To be continued. } 


Expository Preaching. 


EXPOSITORY PREACHING.* 


By Rev. WILLIAM M. Tay Lor, D. D., 
New York City. 


1. By expository preaching I understand the presentation 
in simple and clear phraseology of the meaning of the section 
of Holy Scripture that is under consideration as viewed in its 
relation to the purpose of the writer and the context in which 
it is found; then the distillation therefrom of the principles 
of permanent importance which underlie the section, and the 
enforcement of these in their relation to the life of the pres- 
ent day. 

2. Every sermon, in my judgment, ought to be an out- 
growth from the exposition of the text. But the exposition 
of a book of Scripture ought to be prosecuted in regular 


course at one of the services on each Lord’s day. This used 
to be, and very largely is still, the habit in Scotland, and it 
has greatly contributed to the scriptural intelligence of the 
churches there. 


3. In the prosecution of this work as of others, there will 
be special aptitudes in the man,—or the reverse,—but I 
think that no gifts other than those that may easily be ac- 
quired by a man of average ability are needed for doing it 
successfully. 

4. The preparation that is most required will involve a 
familiar acquaintance with the grammar and idioms of the 
original languages, a patient investigation of the relation of 
each clause in the section to all the rest, and of the section 
itself to the object which the author has in view. Add to 
this a knowledge of the preacher’s own heart, an acquaintance 


* These suggestions were sent to the Editor in response to the questions con- 
cerning Expository Preaching with which the readers of the SrupEnT have 
been made familiar in the ‘‘ Symposium” on that subject which appeared in the 
May and June issues. The article of Dr. Taylor arrived too late for insertion 
with the other communications, and its excellence, together with the well- 
known ability of its author in the line of Expository Preaching, will be a suffi- 
cient warrant for presenting it by itself in the present issue. 
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with the circumstances and needs of his people and a spirit of 
prayer and a man so furnished will be in my judgment well 
furnished for the work. But he must not suppose that it is 
easier to preach after the expository than after the so-called 
topical manner. Exposition to be successfully done will 
require greater study than the preparation of a topical sermon. 

5. I should recommend those who wish to prosecute the 
expository method to begin with the narrative portions of the 
Bible, both for their own sakes and for the sake of the edu- 
cation of their hearers. The four Gospels, or the historical 
and biographical portions of the Old Testament, or the book 
of the Acts of the Apostles might be recommended to a begin- 
ner; then the Epistles and then the Prophets. Excellent 
courses of exposition might be found in the Parables and 
Miracles of our Lord, in separate biographies of one or two 
of the Apostles, and in the lives of Joseph, Moses, David, 
Daniel and the like. 

6. I do not know of any special reasons why at this day 
this method should have prominence; but it seems to me that 
one great purpose of preaching in any age is the explanation 
and enforcement of the Word of God, and there are some 
special advantages from doing that in the expository way 
which are and ought to be obvious to every preacher. For 
one thing, it would bring both preacher and hearer into direct 
contact with the Word of God; for another, it would afford 
opportunity for the treatment of subjects which otherwise 
might be overlooked, and for exposing evils existing among 
the people without the preacher's laying himself open to the 
imputation of having purposely chosen the subject for any 
personal or local reason. 

I have not had time to give to the subject the attention 
which it deserves; but you will find my views on it set forth 
at length in the VIIth Lecture of my first Yale course on 
preaching which has been published by Randolph and Co., 
under the title of «‘ The Ministry of the Word.” 


Old Testament Work in Berlin. 


OLD TESTAMENT WORK IN BERLIN. 
By OWEN H. Ph. D., 


Berlin, Germany. 


What is being done in Berlin cannot fail to be of interest to 
students in America. This proposition, true in its whole 
breadth, can be narrowed down step by step, becoming con- 
stantly more emphatically true, till the statement is reached, 
that what the Professors in Berlin University offer in the way 
of lectures upon the Old Testament must be of interest to 
students of the Old Testament at home. Some will come to 
the University for study; more will read the views propound- 
ed here; all will feel the influence that directly or indirectly 
emanates from this centre of thought. Without presuming 
to be an artist, the writer proposes to show a photograph of 
what is offered here, and give some details that cannot be 
learned except from one who has been on the ground. 

There are in the Theological Faculty three Professors who 
lecture upon Old Testament topics: August Dillmann, Paul 
Kleinert, and Hermann Strack, who is yet Professor Extraor- 
dinary. Dillmann is sixty-seven years old, has held Pro- 
fessorships at Tiibingen, Kiel and Giessen, and was called to 
Berlin in 1869. Kleinert is fifty-three years old, and has been 
in Berlin since 1863—since 1864 in the University. His lec- 
tures are chiefly upon Practical Theology. Strack is forty- 
two years of age, and has been Professor in the University 
since 1877. There have been no changes in this department 
since the then Privat Docenten Nowack and Vatke left about 
ten years ago. 

The following sketch is gathered form the Verzeichniss of 
Lectures for the last ten years, and from what one can per- 
sonally observe during a couple of Semesters. 

Strack has lectured every summer during this period, upon 
Introduction. Every winter he offers a course in Hebrew 
Grammar; Hebrew is a study very properly taught in the 
gymnasium, where the student who is preparing for the min- 
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istry works hard at it for three or four years; the offer of this 
course by Strack is therefore only a concession for the benefit 
of those who from exceptional causes have failed to take it up 
before entering. The number of such is small, but it is still 
necessary to provide for them. As for Exegetical work, 
Strack lectures frequently upon Isaiah, giving the course 
every third or fourth term. He also reads, somewhat less 
frequently, upon Job, Psalms, Proverbs and Genesis. In con- 
nection with these longer courses he usually offers a public 
course—once a week—in which he takes up shorter, but 
equally interesting sections of the Old Testament. A year 
ago he lectured on the poetical passages in the Pentateuch ; 
last winter upon sections in Leviticus; this term on portions 
selected from Exodus. He has also gathered a little company 
for the study of Jewish literature; it is named, a trifle am- 
bitiously perhaps, ‘‘ Institutum Judaicum.” They meet week- 
ly, and read sections of the Talmud from texts edited by the 
Professor himself. From various sources are brought together 
items of interest as to Jewish belief and practice. 

Strack’s chief work, after that upon the Codex Babylonicus 
Petropolitanus, has been upon Hebrew Grammar, and it is nat- 
ural that in his Exegetical courses he emphasizes grammati- 
cal points; it is also natural that his references are to his own 
Grammar along with Gesenius’. Driver’s Hebrew Tenses he 
cites frequently. His lectures are rendered especially valua- 
ble to us by the fact that he assumes that his hearers are near 
the beginning of their course, or are somewhat sluggish. It 
hurts one’s pride sometimes to be sure, but after all, a strange 
land and language do make one act stupid, however bright 
he may be, and make him appear ignorant, however wise he 
may be. Heusessimple words, writes out the Hebrew words 
he explains, repeats references, spells proper names, and de- 
lights to show his familiarity with English authorities. 

Another consideration that renders his help valuable for 
Americans, is his conservative attitude with regard to Old 
Testament problems; by this is meant a relative—not abso- 
lute conservatism if indeed the very term conservatism does 
not so necessarily imply some progress, as to forbid the use 
of the word ‘‘absolute”. While Strack has little sympathy 
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with‘: Wellhausen and Co”, he is equally emphatic in opposi- 
tion to the view, ‘‘no longer held except by some scholars 
in England and America’’, that Moses is the author of the 
Pentateuch. In regard to Inspiration he expressed himself 
in somewhat this way. ‘‘I believe in Inspiration most thor- 
oughly, but this belief is the result of my study. It is not 
right to come to the study of the Old Testament with a pre- 
conceived notion of Inspiration; careful examination of the 
Bible will lead up to such belief, but only at the close of the 
examination can it be fairly formulated, as a preliminary to 
Dogmatic Theology.” 

Strack presents some points of resemblance to Prof. Franz 
Delitzsch. Such is his conservative position; such his work 
for the Jews; and such, what concerns us most here, his 
interest in the American students in the University. This 
has led him to announce for next term a Seminar or Institute 
for English speaking students, similar in purpose at least to 
that conducted for years by Prof. Delitzsch. This promises 
to be of utmost value to us, and is to be recommended to new 
comers. 

In turning to Dillmann, one finds numberless contrasts to 
Strack; contrasts that concern physical and mental traits 
alike. He is as deliberate in movement, in utterance and in 
thought, as Strack is quick and nervous. He wears no beard; 
has perfectly white hair, and a wonderfully childlike face. 
One is a little surprised at first to find his manner somewhat 
irritable, and he is gratified to discover that after all Dill- 
mann is kind and obliging. 

He lectures each Winter upon Introduction; his standard 
Summer course is Old Testament Theology; from this he has 
since 1880 varied in reading History of Israel in 1882 and 
1889, and in offering, so it seems, nothing but one Exegeti- 
cal course in 1884 and 1886. The lectures upon the History 
of the Old Testament Text, which forms a part of the course 
on Introduction, he delivers as a ‘‘ public” course on Satur- 
days. Likewise ‘‘ Jewish Antiquities’ he reserves for a 
weekly course in connection with Old Testament Theology. 
His Exegetical work has been divided between Genesis, 
Isaiah, Psalms and (down to 1883) Job. Isaiah is explained 
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every Winter, and in the Summer term Psalms and Genesis 
alternate. Dillmann conducts the Old Testament Seminar 
for practical work in Exegesis. Last Winter Ecclesiastes was 
read, this Summer Nahum, Zephaniah and Habakkuk are be- 
ing read. These Seminars are, in every department, a valu- 
able part of the course, revealing as they do the Professor’s 
mode of thought, the process of elaborating views that appear 
in lectures as complete, and above all requiring the students 
to formulate their opinions, and express them clearly, then 
maintain them or gracefully yield them. This last advantage 
of course does not apply to English speaking students, who 
usually attend only as listeners. 

Dillmann’s style of lecturing is remarkably simple, clear 
and straight-forward. He attempts no pleasantry as does 
Harnack; uses few rhetorical figures; is somewhat sluggish 
in manner; and appears constantly to regard his task as an 
unpleasant and burdensome one. He is earnest in support of 
his opinions, yet betrays no impatience with his opponents. 
Now and then he quietly asserts their unreasonableness and 
stupidity, but only ‘‘in passing”; as the big dog, annoyed 
by a little dog, caught him in his teeth, shook him, dropped 
him again and went on his way as if nothing had occurred. 
Not that all Dillmann’s opponents are little dogs—by no 
means, though he does characterize one of them as ‘der 
kleine A.” 

Truthfulness requires the admission that it is difficult for a 
new-comer to understand Dillmann, and to retain interest in 
his lectures. With Harnack it is a sufficient reward for 
attendance to look at the man, though one understands little. 
With Dillmann a front seat is absolutely necessary and con- 
siderable independent interest in the theme. His voice is 
low, his eyes usually closed; he seldom repeats a thought, so 
that a sentence lost often means the whole train of thought 
lost. But one rapidly becomes accustomed to him, and then 
there is a feast of good things spread before him every hour. 

Dillmann’s position as a theologian is too well known to 
need definition. His Introduction, History and Old Testa- 
ment Theology, are all of course based on his views of Crit- 
ical questions. ‘To one who is prepossessed with what is here 
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known as American conservatism, these courses offer many 
novelties; and sometimes one is unwilling to accede to his’ 
statements. At other times, and they come far oftener, the 
lecturer’s keen appreciation of the place and meaning of the 
Old Testament in the plan of salvation; his reverent acknowl- 
edgement of God’s hand in history; his comprehension of the 
character of His influence upon the human mind—all this 
gladdens the heart of the hearer, and he wonders if, after 
all, it is necessary to contend for the old position, when the 
new one is so satisfying. In Biblical Theology, the crown 
of an Exegete’s work, Dillmann assumes his position; he for 
the most part lays aside contention, and the excellencies of 
the critical position are apparent. It is indeed a pleasure to 
draw away for an hour from all thought of polemic and 
strife, and listen as an earnest, honest, learned man explains 
the Bible; as so expounded, the Old Testament contains no 
fewer treasures, though some that we had called precious 
stones, are not so regarded. 

Kleinert delivers one Exegetical course each term. His 
favorite subject is the Psalms; others are Isaiah, Genesis and 
Job. If the writer says nothing further of him, it is simply 
because he has heard none of his lectures and so has nothing 
to offer. 

In connection with Old Testament work, though not a part 
of it, should be mentioned numerous courses of lectures upon 
the Semitic languages, and especially Schrader’s course in 
History of the Ancient Orient. The lecturer is peculiar, and 
somewhat rambling,—he winters in Egypt, summers in Nin- 
eveh, stopping a night or two in Jerusalem or Damascus on 
the way; but for a rapid sketch of the subject, and more the 
course does not purport to be, it is very profitable. 

Add to the rich lecture courses the extraordinary advan- 
tages offered by the Library, and one is not astonished at the 
large numbers of students that are attracted here from Amer- 
ica. The influx of German Old Testament views into the 
United States would be alarming if they were dangerous; 
would be laughable if they were not so valuable; is hopeful, 
for—but this sketch should be simply a statement, not a plea. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR THE STUDY OF PAUL’S TEACH- 
ING REGARDING THE PERSON AND WORK, OF 
CHRIST IN THE EPISTLES OF THE IMPRISON- 
MENT (COLOSSIANS, EPHESIANS AND PHILIP- 
PIANS). 


By Prof. GEORGE B. STEVENS, Ph. D., D. D., 


Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


The three Epistles of Paul named above forma group by 
themselves, and have a certain kinship and inner unity which 
make it desirable that they should be studied together. They 
were written (probably in the order named) while the apostle 
was a prisoner at Rome (cf. Acts xxvii.), during or about the 
year 63 A. D.* Their composition within the same period of 
the apostle’s life, during which his mind was largely occupied 
with the same reflections, is sufficient to account for their 
many points of similarity. 

Colossians and Ephesians resemble each other most closely. 
They are both more doctrinal than Philippians, which was 
addressed to a church to which the apostle was peculiarly at- 
tached, and with which he had very confidential relations. 
This is, above all others, Paul’s epistle of friendship and 
thanksgiving. Colossians is polemic, being directed against 
certain errors which combined elements of Essene Judaism 
and Gnostic speculation, and which the apostle regarded as 
especially derogatory to the true doctrine of the person and 
work of Christ. Ephesians is more like a doctrinal treatise, 
whose purpose is not so much to attack as to instruct and 
edify. It results from this difference that Colossians treats 
more of the person, Ephesians more of the work of Christ. 

*T here state the common opinion in which I concur, not forgetting that 
many distinguished scholars (as Meyer, Reuss and Weiss) maintain that Colos- 
sians and Ephesians were written from Czesarea (c/. Acts xxiii., xxiv.), and 
Philippians only from Rome. Bleek and Lightfoot place Philippians before 


the other two. Among those who hold the genuineness of these epistles, dates 
ranging from 60 to 63 are assigned to them. 
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The former is more specific, the latter more general in charac- 
ter. Philippians introduces doctrinal definition only incident- 
ally, but it so happens that in this way the most important 
passage of all, in its bearing upon Christology, is found in 
that letter (Phil. ii., 5-11). € 

As has been already implied, the doctrine which is most 
fully developed in this group of letters is that of the person 
and work of Christ. The growth of heresies at Colosse, 
which tended to degrade Christ from His kingship over the 
Church and the world to the rank of a creature, was the im- 
mediate occasion for the apostle’s turning his attention espe- 
cially to that subject. 

As a guide to the systematic study of Paul’s teaching con- 
cerning Christ and His work in these epistles, I have made 
the following analysis and grouping of the material, arrang- 
ing the points in a logical and progressive order. Verses 
which bear indirectly, and yet in an important manner, upon 
the topic under consideration are placed in parenthesis. It is 
thought that this method of arranging the teaching of the 
epistles will enable the student to fix clearly in mind their 
most essential ideas. 

The Divine purpose of salvation in Christ. 
5:2: 203 22. 

Creation wrought through Christ. 

Col. 1: 16 (17). 

The Divine Fulness (Pleroma) which dwells in Christ. 
Col. 1:19; 2:3; 2: 8-10;2:17-19. Eph. 3: 8. 
Christ's essential Divinity. 

Col. 1:15 (17). Phil. 2: 6. 
His incarnation and humiliation. 

Phil. 2: 6-8. 

The exaltation of Christ. 

Col. 3:1. Phil. 2:9-11. Eph. 1: 20-22. 
His sacrifice and sufferings. 

Eph. 5:2. Phil. 3: 10 (cf. Col. 1: 24). 
His work of reconciliation. 

(a) Between Jews and Gentiles (Eph.) 

Eph. 2: 13-16 (cf. Col. 2: 14-15 ; 3: 11). 

(b) Between God and man (Col.) 

Col. 1: 20-22. 


The Headship of Christ over the Church. 
Col. 1:18. Eph. 1: 22 (23); 4: 7-13 3 4: 15 (16); 5 : 23 (24, 25). 
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10. The ‘* Cosmic significance” of Christ. 
Eph. 1: 10; 1: 22. 
11. Christ as the object of faith. 
Phil. 3:9. Eph. 3:17. 
12. The identification of believers with Christ in His death and 
resurrection. 
Col, @ 38, 23 924. 
The life of fellowship with Christ. 
Col. 1: 27, 28 (cf. 4: 3; Eph. 3: 4). Phil. 1: 21. 
3:3, 4. 
3: 18, 16, 17 (24). 
The yi life with Christ. 
Col. 3:4. Phil. 1: 21-23 ; 3: 10, 11 5 3: 20, 2134: 5. 
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Inductive Bible Studies: 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF THE CHRIST, 


BASED ON LUKE. 


By WILLIAM Rh. HARPER AND GEORGE S. GOODSPEED, 


University. 


(Copyrighted, 1890.) 


STUDIES XXIX. AND XXX.—THE PEOPLE AND THE KINGDOM OF 
GOD.—LUKE 12: 54-13: 21. 


Remark.—It is desirable that in beginning each “study” the entire passage 
assigned be read over rapidly and the main divisions of the narrative noted. 


1. EXAMINATION OF THE MATERIAL. 


[It will be noted that the following order is observed invariably in this work; (1) the 
verse or section is read and its contents stated in a general way; (2) impor- 
tant or difficult words and phrases are studied; (3) a complete statement of 
the contents of the verse or section is formed in view of the work already 
done ; (4) the religious teaching is sought.] 


§ 1. Chapter 12: 54-59. 


1. Read the passage, note the subject suggested: Zhe Multitude warned. 

2. The following words and phrases call for study: (1) i the west (12: 54), why in 
that quarter? (2) Aea¢ (12:55), (a) cf. margin, (b) why from the south? (3) 
hypocrites (12:56), (a) like Pharisees, (b) led by them; (4) znterpret, lit. 
“test”; (5) this time, (a) when the Christ is present, (b) as the signs would 
show; (6) of yourselves (12:57), out of your own observation and thought 
apart from either (a) the signs, (b) the Pharisees, your leaders, (c) Jesus’ 
teaching ; (7) judge, “ determine” and consequently perform; (8) for (12: 58), 
i. e. this is the time to decide and do, “for”; (9) adversary, (a) does this refer 
to God, Christ, the law, or (b) is it merely part of the drapery of the parable 
which teaches one great truth? : 

3. A condensed statement of the thought should be based on the three divisions of 
the passage: (1) vs. 54, 55, 56, (2) v- 57, (3) vs. 58, 59. The student may 
make the statement after studying these divisions. 

4. The teaching of the section lies in (1) the necessity for decision on religious mat- 
ters, (2) the urgent need of immediate decision when the Christ is present. 
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§ 2, Chapter 13: 1-5. 


. The subject may be stated as: A /esson of Repentance. 

. Important words and phrases are: (t) to/d him (13: 1), i.e. since he had been speak- 
ing about punishment (12: 58, 59); (2) were sinners, etc., (13 : 2), could Jesus 
have been addressing Galileans? (3) iz dike manner (13: 3), either (a) by the 
sword, or (b) by the Roman hostility, or (c) violently, in punishment, or (d) 
as certainly ; (4) chink ye, etc., (13 : 4), did they not think so? 

. The thought of the passage is briefly stated as follows: When told of the cruel 
slaughter of worshiping Galileans, he replied, Neither they nor those crushed by 
the tower in Siloam were therefore great sinners, but you too shall so perish unless 
you repent. 

. The religious teaching here gathers about the need that a// who hear the call of 
the Christ should turn to him in repentance. 


§ 3. Chapter 13 : 6-9. 


1. Read and note the subject: Zhe worthless Fig tree. 

2. Study the following: (1) 2 Ais vineyard ; (2) vinedresser ; (3) three years ; (4) cut 
it down ; (5) cumber ; (6) this year. 

3. The passage condensed may be as follows: He told them the parable of the worth- 
less fig tree which the owner commanded to be cut down. But the keeper secured 
a year’s delay in which by working with it he hoped to get fruit. 

4. The student may consider carefully the religious thought in the passage. 


§ 4. Chapter 13 : 10-17. 


1. Is not the subject, A Work of Healing on the Sabbath? 

2. The following words and phrases are of special interest: (1) spirit of infirmity 
(13: 11), (a) cf. 13: 16, (b) how explain this case of possession? (2) saw her 
(13:12), what may be inferred as to her state of mind from her presence 
there? (3) said to the multitude (13:14), (a) why not to Jesus? (b) censure 
upon the woman as well as Jesus? (4) Aypocrites (13 : 15), why plural? (5) A#s 
ox, (a) as the law was interpreted to allow, (b) argument from lower to higher; 
(6) multitude rejoiced (13: 17), recalls the Galilean ministry. 

3. Criticise the following statement of thought: While teaching in a synagogue on the 
Sabbath he heals a deformed woman. The ruler angrily bids the people be healed 
on some other day, but Jesus replies, You loose and water your cattle on this day, 
why not let this daughter of Abraham go free from Satan's bond? Thus he 
shamed the opposers and delighted the people. 

4. Is it not taught here that an undue exaltation of the letter of religion may lead to 
positive opposition to its true spirit and best expression? 


§ 5. Chapter 13: 18-21. 


1, The student, after reading, may state this subject. 

2. Important words and phrases are: (1) ¢herefore (13: 18), how connect this with 
preceding section? (2) whereunto shall J liken, a common formula of Jewish 
teachers ; (3) 4#s own garden (13: 19), peculiar to Luke’s account; (4) three 
measures (13:21), is this (a) merely the usual quantity, or (b) symbolic of 
man’s threefold nature, or (c) symbolic of the three great races of man ? 
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3. The following condensation is suggested: Jn view of the healing of the woman and 
its results, he said, The Kingdom of God, like the mustard tree, will grow from 


small beginnings into great size. 
transform the world. 


Like the leaven hid in meal it will pervade and 


4. The student may thoughtfully consider the religious teaching of the passage. 


Ii. GLASSIFICATION OF THE MATERIAL, 
1. Contents and Summary. 


1) The Contents. 


The following table of contents is to be mastered. 


THE PEOPLE AND THE KINGDOM OF GOD. 


§ 
§ 
§ 
§ 


1. THE MULTITUDE WARNED. 
2. A LESSON OF REPENTANCE. 
3. THE WORTHLESS FIG TREE. 
4. A WorK OF HEALING ON THE SABBATH. 


§ 5. THE GROWTH OF THE KINGDOM ILLUSTRATED. 


2) The Summary. The student may prepare the summary on methods already 


suggested and illustrated. 


2. Observations upon the Material. 


212) 12: 54-56. Jesus argues that the signs of 
the coming of the Kingdom of God are 
as clear as well-known weather signs.* 

213) 12:57. The people do not exercise their 
own strong sense of what God would 
have them do.t 

214) 12: 54, 55,58, 59. The intimation is that 
there are difficulties gathering about the 
nation which ought to be foreseen and 
avoided. 

215) 13:1, 2. This conversation would seem 
to have occurred out of Galilee. 

216) 13:1,2. The inference isthat these men 
were rather pleased with the slaughter 
of these Galileans.t 


217) 13:3, 5. Jesus lays emphasis not on the 
wrong idea that the Jews had of the re- 
lation of calamity to sin but on the uni- 
versal liability of all to calamity unless 
they repented. 

218) 13:7. This parable seems to teach that 
God had long been seeking the fruit of 
obedience from the nation in vain, and 
that their continued existence depended 
on this fruitfulness. 

219) 13: 6-9. The parable is one of judgment.§ 

220) 13:7. A hint is given of God's larger 
possessions among men outside of the 
nation.| 


* Since they were capable of distinguishing the face of the sky. . . . it could only be from a 
lack of good-will that they left wholly unnoticed the rain and the vital warmth which in these 
days had been imparted in the Kingdom of God. Van O., p. 208. 

+ He still hopes that their own sound sense of right may teach them the truth. But this could 
only be the case, if they got rid of the influence of their pharisaic leaders, whose alienation from, 
His religio-ethical ideal made it impossible for them to be reached by any d d for a profound 
internal regeneration. . . . It was Jesus’ constant endeavor to separate the people from their 
leaders, Weiss, I11., 147. 

~ Very probably these Galileans were thus ruthlessly murdered because of their real or 
suspected connection with the nationalist movement, of which Galilee was the focus. It was as 
if these Jews had said to Jesus: Yes, signs of the times and of the coming storm! These Gali- 
leans of yours, your own countrymen, involved in a kind of Pseudo-Messianic movement, a kind 
of “signs of the times rising,”’ something like that towards which you want us to look—was not 
their death a condign punishment? This latter inference they did not express in words, but 
implied in their narration of the fact. Ldersheim, I1., p. 222. ab. ed., p. 363. 

§ The obvious purpose of the parable is to enforce the warning: “ Except you repent,” etc.; to 
intimate, that is to say, that the judgment of the Jewish nation was impending. Bruce, Parado/. 
Teaching, p. 428. 

| The parable before us is one of those parts of our Lord’s teaching in which is latent universal- 
ism. .... We see in it an anticipation of Paul’s apologetic for his Gentile Gospel, as apparently 
liable to the objection of setting aside the election of Israel. Bruce, 747d, p. 429. 
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221) 13: 10,17. Jesus has entered upon a pop- cle. 
ular ministry in Perea.* 224) 13: 11, 16. The woman seems to be re- 
222) 13: 14-16. The opposition of the authori- garded as a victim of demoniacal posses- 
ties and the replies of Jesus seem to be sion.t 
more pronounced and intense thaninthe 225) 13:18. Jesus saw in the preceding work 
earlier controversies. and its accompanying circumstances 
223) 13:14. The reply of the synagogue ruler an illustration of the growth of the 
is a testimony to the reality of the mira- Kingdom both mightily and quietly. 


3. Topics for Study. 


Some of the most important and related “ observations” are collected and organ- 
ized here for further study. 


1) Signs of the Times. [Obs. 212-214, 217, 218, 225]: (1) Consider the possibly 
close relation of the teaching in Lk. 12: 54-59 to 11: 29-36. (2) Observe the 
general thought—the signs existing are sufficient but are overlooked. (3) 
Enumerate them, f e. g. (a) John’s work, (b) the teaching of Jesus, (c) the 
political situation, (d) social life. (4) Determine now carefully just what these 
signs meant. (5) Note the predicted consequences of the neglect of these signs 
to the nation. (6) Inquire into the realization of (a) that which the signs por- 
tended, (b) the result of the national neglect of the signs. 


4. Religious Teaching. 


Is not the dominating religious thought of this passage that of a message to dull 
hearts ? (1) they ought to recognize the meaning of events around them which 
are calling on them to repent and be reconciled to God (12: 54-13: 5); (2) they 
will surely be destroyed if they do not do God’s will (13 : 6-9); (3) they are 
making the spirit of God’s law inoperative while they exalt the letter (13 : 14- 
16); (4) the Kingdom of God will move on in spite of them (13 : 18-21). 


STUDIES XXXI. AND XXXII.—THE OUTLOOK FOR THE KINGDOM. 
LUKE 13: 22-14: 35. 


Remark.—It is desirable that in beginning each “study” (1) the material of the 
preceding “study ” be reviewed, and (2) the entire passage assigned be read 
over rapidly and the main divisions of the narrative noted. 


* Although Galilee had been abandoned by Him, and Jerusalem had been repeatedly hostile, 
we infer from Matt. 19: 2, that he was still heard with gladness in Perea; in fact, some such 
wave of popularity must have preceded the entry into Jerusalem. Riddle, Luke, p. 210. 

+ In the case of the infirm woman we seem to be on the debatable borderland between ordinary 
diseases and the peculiar class denominated demoniacal. Bruce, Miraculous Element, p. 180. 
Satan is referred to in general terms as the head of the kingdom of evil, physical as well as 
moral, and no inference may be drawn as to the woman’s past habits and character. J/é7d, p. 172. 
We mark that hers was not demoniac possession at all—and yet, though she had not yielded, she 
had not effectually resisted and so she was ‘‘ bound’’ by a “ spirit of infirmity,’’ both in body and 
soul. Edersheim, I1., 224 (365). 

t See Pulpit Com., 1., pp. 339, 349. 
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|. EXAMINATION OF THE MATERIAL. 


[It will be noted that the following order is observed invariably in this work ; (1) the 
verse or section is read and its contents stated in a general way; (2) impor- 
tant or difficult words and phrases are studied; (3) a complete statement of 
the contents of the verse or section is formed in view of the work already 
done; (4) the religious teaching is sought.] 


§ 1. Chapter 13: 22-30. 


1. Read over the passage and consider a statement of the subject: Zhe Question of 
Salvation. 

2. The important words and phrases for study are: (1) journeying (13 : 22), i. e. con- 
tinuing the journey of 9: 51; (2) ave they few (13 : 23), (a) because of Jesus’ 
stringent conditions, 12: 58, 59; 13: 3, (b) because Jesus’ followers were so few? 
(c) the spirit of the question? (3) de saved, lit. “ are being saved” i. e. by be- 
ing received into the Messianic kingdom on the conditions fixed; (4) narrow 
door (13 : 24), either (a) repentance, (b) obedience and holiness, (c) the Messiah 
Jesus, John 10:7 ; (5) shad/ seek, i. e. when too late ; (6) shut to the door (13: 
25), either (a) for the night, or (b) for the feast ; (7) whence, i.e. of what fam- 
ily ? (8) workers of iniquity (13 : 27), (a} doers of evil in having been so near 
the Christ and yet not really accepted him, (b) “those in the employ of and re- 
ceiving the wages of unrighteousness,” Riddle; (9) the weeping, etc. (13 : 28), 
i. e. the most terrible anguish and despair that has ever been; (10) they (13: 
29), i. e. the Gentiles? (11) sit down, (a) cf. margin, (b) the Messianic feast ; 
(12) last... . first (13 : 30), (a) the Gentiles and the Jews, (b) the Pharisees 
and the publicans. 

3. A suggested condensation of the thought of this passage is as follows: Continuing 
his journey he is asked whether the saved are few and replies, See to it that you by 
striving gain salvation, for some will be too late. When the door is shut the 
householder will not admit them, though they urge their acquaintance with him. 
How great will be the despair when from without you see the Messianic feast 
enjoyed by the patriarchs and prophets with the Gentiles. Then positions will be 
reversed indeed. 

4. The student may state what seems to be the important religious thought here. 


§ 2. Chapter 13: 31-35. 


1. Decide as to the following subject of the section: Zhe Warning about Herod and 
its Answer. 

2. The student may examine the words and phrases here noted: (1) saying (13 : 31), 
(a) was this a genuine message or a fiction of the Pharisees? (b) consider the 
purpose of it on either supposition; (2) go and say (13: 32), bearing of this 
message on the question above; (3) to-day and to-morrow, i. e. “for a short 
time ”; (4) am perfected, (a) i. e. “ reach the goal of this human life of mine,” 
(b) the event referred to? (5) 7 must go (13 : 33), (a) “it is God’s will,” (b) 
“that I for a time keep working ”; (6) how often (13 : 34), at what times in the 
past? (7) /ef/t unto you (13 : 35), (a) omit “ desolate,” (b) i. e. “left by the Lord 
to you;” (8) wsntil ye shall say, (a) a few weeks later, or (b) at the second com- 
ing ? (c) if the latter consider the meaning. 
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3. Let the student observe the natural divisions of this passage, e. g. (1) vs. 31-33, 
(2) vs. 34, 35, make out condensed statements of each, and unite them into one 
statement of the thought. 

4. An impressive religious teaching here is the acknowledgment by Jesus himself of 
the ability of the human will to reject God’s proffers of grace. 


§ 3. Chapter 14: 1-6. 


1. The student may read the passage and decide as to the subject. 

2. (1) Rulers of the Pharisees (14:1), see John 3:1; (2) 0 eat bread, (a) was he in- 
vited, or (b) was it a semi-public feast given to the poor? (3) watching, a plot? 
(4)ldefore him (14: 2), was he there by design ? (5) dropsy, the first case of the 
kind ; (6) answering (14 : 3), i. e. their secret device; (7) held their peace (14: 
4), why ? (8) draw him up (14: 5), legally they had decided that it was not to 
be done. 

3. A condensation of the passage is as follows: He enters the house of a prominent 
Pharisee to dine, and is met by a man with the dropsy. Replying to the crafty 
design, he says, Is it lawful to heal to-day? They do not answer,and he adds, 
Would you not relieve your own beast? to which they cannot reply. 

4. The student may state the religious teaching of the passage. 


§ 4. Chapter 14: 7-11. 


1. Let the student be prepared by a reading of the section to criticise the following 
subject’: His Suggestion to the Guests. 

2. Among other important words and phrases note (1) chose out, (14:7), (a) “ scrambled 
for places,” (b) they were left to find their seats; (2) friend (14: 10), mark of a 
warmly favorable feeling ; (3) Aumdleth himself (14: 11), i. e. it must be a real 
humility. 

3. The main thoughts of the passage may be thus expressed: Beholding the scramble 
Sor the best seats, he said, When you are invited out, take the poorest not the best 
seats, if you would have real honor, when the host shall come to say not “ go 
lower,” but“ come higher.” True humility shall be honored. 

4 A religious thought of the passage lies in the manifestation of the wisdom of culti- 
vating a modest and humble attitude of mind. 


§5. Chapter 14: 12-14. 


1. Read and note the subject: Ais Suggestion to the Host. 

2. Study (1) shalt be recompensed (14: 14), which was probably the purpose of the 
feast; (2) resurrection, (a) first use of the word in the discourses of Jesus, (b) 
acceptance of the Pharisaic standpoint. 

3. The following is a statement of the thought: He advises the host to invite to a feast 
of this kind not those who are able to repay him, but those who are not so able, for 
then the reward will come from God at the resurrection. 

4. The student may determine the religious thought. 


§ 6. Chapter 14: 15-24. 


1. The following phrase is suggested to serve as the subject: Paradle of the refused 
Feast and the welcome Guests. 
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. The student may study the following words and phrases: (1) ke said (14:15), his 
motive? (2) eat bread, etc.; (3) certain man (14 : 16); (4) servant (14:17); (5) 
with one consent (14: 18); (6) streets and lanes (14:21); (7) highways and 
hedges (14: 23); (8) constrain ; (9) none... . shall taste (14: 24). 

3. “he student may criticise and improve upon the following statement of the 
thought: A guest said, Happy are those who feast in the Kingdom of God. He 
replied, A certain man invited some guests toa great feast, and they all declined 
to come because of other engagements. He indignantly ordered his servants to 
gather in the common people, and even homeless tramps, to enjoy the feast, declar- 
ing that the others should not be received. 

. The great religious thought here lies in the fact that while those who have the best 
right to God’s favor refuse it, He will admit all to enjoy it. 


§ 7. Chapter 14 : 25-35. 


. Let the student examine carefully the following statement of the subject: Zhe Con- 
ditions of Discipleship. 

. (:) His own life (14: 26), (a) meaning “ his own self-satisfaction,” (b) throws light 
on the meaning of Aateth, etc.; (2) have wherewith, etc., (14 : 28), (a) does any 
one have enough? (b) then he must renounce himself and all that he has, cf. v. 
26; (3) whether he is able (14 : 31), (a) is any one able? (b) then he must make 
peace by surrendering ; (c) to whom, God or Satan? (4) so therefore (14: 33), 
(a) conclusion of the whole, (b) throwing light on the preceding parables, (c) 
one must renounce self to be acceptable to God and able to follow Christ; (5) 
salt... . savor (14: 34), that which makes a Christian profession valuable is 
the self-renunciation of v. 33. 

3 A condensed expression for the contents of the section is: He tells the multitudes 
that they must renounce everything that might stand in the way of following him 
and endure everything if they would be disciples. Self-renunciation is the only 
way to succeed in becoming a thorough disciple. It is the only way to come into 
agreement with God. Itis the element in discipleship which makes it valuable. 

4. The prominent thing to be considered here in the religious teaching is the impor 
tance of beginning discipleship to Jesus the Christ with renouncing self. 


Il. CLASSIFICATION OF THE MATERIAL. 


1. Contents and Summary. 


1) The Contents. The following table of the contents of the passage is to be care- 
fully examined. 


THE OUTLOOK FOR THE KINGDOM. 


§ 1. THE QUESTION OF SALVATION. 

§ 2. THE WARNING About HEROD AND ITS ANSWER. 

§ 3. HEALING AT A SABBATH FEAst. 

§ 4. THE SUGGESTION TO THE GUESTS. 

§ 5. THE SUGGESTION To THE Host. 

§ 6. PARABLE OF THE REFUSED FEAST AND THE WELCOME GUESTS. 
§ 7. THE CONDITIONS oF 
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2) The Summary. The student will compare the following “summary ” with the 
Scripture passage, with a view to criticism and improvement: As he journeys 
on, Jesus replies to questioners about the small number of the saved in the King- 
dom of God by reminding them of the need for personal endeavor, lest they be left 
out and others admitted there. Toa warning about Herod brought by Pharisees, 
he replies, My work will go on here longer, and that fox cannot stop it, for it is at 
Jerusalem, which has rejected me, that I must die. Ata Sabbath feast he heals a 
dropsied man, advises guests to be humble if they would have honor,.advises the 
host to invite the poor if he would gain merit with God, tells them that God will 
receive the outcasts and the poor if the chosen ones will not accept his favor. He 
warns multitudes that one must renounce self to be worth anything as his disciple. 


2. Observations upon the Material. 


226) 13:23. The question seems to have been 
asked in view of the small number of 
Jesus’ followers. 

227) 13: 25-27. ‘There were those who had an 
external relation to Jesus the Christ with- 
out any real spiritual attachment to him: 
this would not avail for salvation. 

228) 13:29; 14:21-23. Jesus teaches that others 
will occupy the place in the Messianic 
kingdom, from which the chosen people 
will be excluded. 

229) 13:31. It is a question whether the mes- 
sage from Herod was an invention of the 
Pharisees.* 

230) 13: 33. Jesus expects to suffer death at 
Jerusalem. 

231) t3 : 34, 35- The reason for the rejection of 
the theocracy is that they are unwilling 
to accept Jesus as the Christ. 

232) 14:3. Jesus takes the initiative in this 
case, and the Pharisees are silent. 


public feast at which there was a scram- 
ble for seats. 

234) 14: 8-11. Jesus argues that from their 
selfish point of view it was worth while 
to be modest.t 

235) 14:12. The inferehce is that this class of 
guests was bidden to this feast. 

236) 14: 13,14. Taking the Pharisee’s purpose 
in giving this feast, Jesus urges a better 
way to gain merit.¢ 

237) 14: 18-20. The invited guests by being 
preoccupied with other pursuits show 
their indifference to the invitation. 

238) 14: 21-23. The most degraded of the 
people are not only welcome but urged 
to come to the feast. 

239) 14: 25,26. Jesus understood and tested 
the enthusiasm of the multitudes. 

240) 14: 33. The fundamental condition of dis- 
cipleship is here plainly stated to be self- 
renunciation. 


233)14: 7. This seems to have been a semi- 


3. Topics for Study. 


1) Sabbath Controversies. [Obs. 222-224, 232]: The student may compare the 
scenes of Lk. 13: 14-17; 14: 1-6 with the experiences of the Galilean Min- 
istry in Sabbath controversy (e. g. Lk. 6: 1-11) to consider the resemblances 
and differences.§ 


* Probably the danger of which these Pharisees spoke may have been real enough, and from 
their secret intrigues with Herod they might have special reasons for knowing of such. But their 
suggestion that Jesus should depart could only have proceeded from a wish to get Him out of 
Perea.—Edersheim, 11., 301, (418). 

+ See other explanations of the passage in Plumptre, Lue, p. 239. Looking at things from 
even the low standard of the hypocrite’s morals, humility has its uses. Then, having glorified 
humility in a way that even they could understand, He glides from the sordid picture into a gen- 
eral reflection on the worth of the virtue for the whole of life.—ZLixdsay, p. 180. 

+t The Sabbath feast, given to those who did not need it, had more of ostentation than of piety 
in it. Asa good deed, meant to win merit, it was a mistake, which Jesus with gentle irony cor- 
rects. Lindsay, p. 180. 


§ Edershein:, I1., p. 223, 203 (264, 419) has some cheervations on the subject. 
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2) The Sentence of Condemnation. [Obs. 227, 228, 237-240]: (1) Recall the 
teaching in 12: 54-59; 13: 1-9. (2) Study carefully 13 : 25-30, noting (a) the 
two elements, rejection of one and the coming in of the other, (b) who is meant 
by these parties? (3) Observe the clear statement of 13 : 34, 35- (4) Makea 
careful study of 14 :.15-24, and consider (a) the persons invited in each case, 
(b) the essential ground of refusal, (c) the rejection of the guests first invited, 
(d) the general. teaching of the parable. (5) Having made these detailed 
studies, now gather up the whole into a compact statement. (6) In the light of 
the foregoing, study 14 : 25-35, and find reasons for the connection of these vs. 
with it. (7) Consider the severe judicial character of this teaching in the light 
of the Perean ministry as intermediate between the work in Galilee and the 
suffering at Jerusalem. 


4. Religious Teaching. 


May not the great religious thought of the passage be regarded as Se//-Renunctation 
the one needful condition of discipleship? Study the thought in the light of the 
following points. (1) The lack of this was the reason for the condemnation of 
the Jewish people (13: 26, 27); (2) it was the consciousness of this want of 
everything, which made the persons of 14 : 21-23 acceptable; (3) the danger of 
fancied self-renunciation which is after all self-satisfaction, e. g. monasticism ; 
(4) one is totally useless as a disciple unless he practices it (14 : 34, 35); (5) it 
is the only source of peace with God (14: 32); (6) the student may suggest 
other considerations. 
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A “SYMPOSIUM” ON THE FAVORITE BOOK OF 
THE BIBLE. 


It has seemed to not a few persons that while there is great interest in the 
Bible among Christian people, yet this interest is often narrow, confined to a 
few portions, or based upon grounds that appeal to something short of the 
whole nature of man. No little help, it was thought, might be furnished in 
broadening the outlook of many such persons by obtaining from some of the 
most capable and large minded ministers and teachers a statement concerning 
what to them, looking at the matter in a broad way, is the favorite book of 
the Bible. Kind and helpful replies have been received from many to whom 
requests have been sent by the Editor. Some of them are here given. 


From Grorce W. Cas_e, Esq. 


My favorite book is John’s Gospel. It seems to me the supreme flower of 
divine truth. It has to me the effect of being written to all the world and 
all time by one to whom all the other books of the Bible,—histories, psalms, 
laws, prophecies, gospels, epistles,—were known and had been duly pondered 
and appropriated. If I could say it so, I should prefer to say that my favorite 
book is John’s Gospel and his First on It would do my mind no violence 
to call them one book. 

My choice of John’s Gospel, please ante, is achoice of it among—not out 
Jrom—the books of the Bible. 

Northampton, Mass. 


From Rev. W. H. P. Faunce. 


The question, What is my favorite book in the Bible? is much like the ques- 
tion, What is my favorite article of food? The answer will depend much on 
the season of the year, the mood of mind and the state of heart. Judging by 
the amount of time I have spent in its study and the impression made on my 
own soul, I must say my favorite book is the First Letter to the Corinthians. 

1. It is a marvelously graphic picture of the Christian society in the apos- 
tolic age. 

2. It is a wonderful revelation of the great heart of Paul, unfolding not only 
his natural convictions, but even his natural sympathies and antipathies, his 
method of counsel and advice in difficult matters. 

3. It is marvelously practical, being almost a compendium of applied Chris- 
tianity. 

4. It contains in a brief space all the essential historic facts concerning the 
life and death of Jesus. 

5. It contains the finest statement ever made of true Christian liberty, its 
scope and its limitations. 
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6. It contains the finest poem of the New Testament, the exquisite descrip- 
tion of Christian love. 

7. It contains the positive though spiritual statement of the resurrection 
from the dead, unfolding glorious vistas of the life to come. 

8. In its horizon extending from the ministry of Jesus to the judgment day, 
in its scope dealing with the most complicated problems of individual and 
social life, in its spirit the very incarnation of Christ—I could lose any other 
book of the Bible sooner than this. 

New York City. 


From Wm. H. THomson, M. D. 


In reply to your question which of the books of the Bible is my favorite, I 
find the answer difficult without qualifications as to particulars. 

I find in Genesis every kind of interest, religious and general, which leads 
me very often to study it, frequently also in connection with the rest of the 
Pentateuch. For daily spiritual needs I would choose the Psalms. The Gos- 
pel of John would be my favorite but for critical (not doctrinal) difficulties 
suggested by its style. 

New York City. 


From Rev. Epwarp G. SELDEN. 


I confess the difficulty of naming ¢/e favorite book, for special study at any 
given time makes a book the favorite for the time being. I have in this way 
been interested for months in Genesis. Just now I happen to be interested in 
the book of Ezra. It delights me week by week as I take up afresh chapter, 
and yet it is not always so prominently in my thought and liking. 

I prefer the New Testament to the Old. Luke I prefer of the synoptics, but 
John of the gospels. The epistles in turn have been favorites, but if I were 
to be shut up to one book—which I suppose is a fair way of testing myself—I 
should certainly take the Gospel of John. : 

I would keep that story of Christ’s life because it gives at once the loftiest con- 
ception of spiritual being as realized in Him, and the profoundest searching of 
the human heart. The simplicity and beauty of the narrative are an unceas- 
ing wonder and delight. It is quite possible that one would rise to a higher 
estimate of the Fourth Gospel if it should become one’s sole possession 
among the sacred writings. 

Springfield, Mass. 


From Pres. Joun A. Broapus, D. D. 


As to the question What is my favorite book of the Bible, I should answer, 
The Gospels. I think History the most important of all studies, and the Bible 
consists very largely of History—in fact every portion of it needs to be studied 
historically. The center of Bible history is found in the Gospels. Every 
thing in the Old Testament in some sense points forward to the Gospel period, 
and everything else in the New Testament flows out of the Gospels. Jesus 
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Christ himself is not only the chief theme of Scripture, but the guarantee of 
its authority, the interpreter of its meaning. The Gospels rightly form the 
principal subject of youthful study in Sunday Schools, but the most intellect- 
ual, cultivated and truly wise will also find the Gospels in the highest degree 
interesting, convincing and instructive. 

Louisville, Ky. 


Contributed Dotes. 


Genesis XIV. 20; XV. 1.—‘‘ And blessed be the Most High God, who hath 
delivered thine enemies into thy hand.”[A. V.]. 

‘« And blessed be God, Most High, which hath de/¢vered thine enemies into 
thine hand.” [R. V.] 

‘‘Fear not Abram, I am thy s/ze/d and thy exceeding great reward.”[A. V. 
and R. V.] 

The critical word in these two passages is /#ggen. It is pointed as a verb 
in the first passage and in the Pze/ form. In the second passage it is pointed 
asanoun. The Authorized Version and the Revised Version translate the 
verb by ‘‘hath delivered” and the noun by ‘‘shield.” Luther's translation 
renders the verb ‘‘beschlossen hat” and the noun ‘‘schild,” while Martin’s 
French Version renders the verb ‘‘a livre,” and the noun ‘‘bouclier.” It is 
thus evident, that the most common modern versions are alike in the rendering 
of the word or words. 

Quite hazardous, then, does it seem to proffer any different understanding 
of this word as used in the two passages, or rather a single signification for 
them both. Yet the Vulgate translation might naturally awaken inquiry. 
The verb is there represented by the absolute construction ‘‘ quo protegente :” 
and the noun is expressed by ‘‘ protector.” The figure of a shield is omitted, 
or if at all present, it is in the idea of ‘‘hiding,” ‘‘ covering,” found in the: 
verb ‘‘ protego.” The bold metaphor ‘‘scutum” is carefully avoided by the 
translator of the Vulgate. Yet there can be no doubt but that he knew the 
employment of this figure, as an epithet of God in the Psalms. Turning to 
the LXX., we find a similar avoidance of the use of this bold metaphor, found 


in modern versions. The verb is translated by ‘‘faradoke” and the noun by , 


‘“‘ huperaspizo.” The translation of the noun, although by a verb, reflects 
the idea of ‘‘ shield,” since it means ‘‘ to place a shield over one.” Yet it still 
stands true, that the translator of these’ passages, in the LXX. also would not 
allow here the boldness in metaphor, which we find in modern versions. 

There are certain reasons, deducible from the narrative, why the metaphor 
would probably not have been employed. In that wonderful victory of Abram 
over the conquering kings, chief among whom was Chedorlaomer, the patri- 
arch was the aggressor. He would attack, not they. His enemies would need 
the shield. He needed some power to deliver them into his hands. Hence 
the word Magen as a verb is correctly translated. It would also be difficult 
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to trace any suggestion in the narrative which would unite the word ‘ shield” 
and ‘‘ reward,” with which it is joined in codrdinate relation. The student is 
also surprised, that in a time so early, before perhaps the shield figured promi- 
nently in conflicts, at least with the Hebrews, the word should be turned into 
metaphor and dignified by so noble a use. 

Such reasons, however, are not conclusive. Still they are sufficiently strong 
to lead one to attempt either to refute them or else to establish on stronger 
grounds the conclusion they make probable. Assuming that the signification 
given to the verb is the only one for both passages, that Magen as a verb 
means ‘to deliver some one or something” into another’s power, let us see 
what is the result. 

We must change the Massoretic pointing in the second passage from the 
noun form to the Poel participle, a Qal form. The translation would then be: 

‘‘T am the One, delivering (enemies) unto thee and the One, rewarding thee 
very greatly.” 

The first objection to this translation would be, that the word Magen, when 
used as a verb, is in the Piel form. If we take as authority the lexicon state- 
ments, the matter is settled. But it would not be difficult to trace the reasons, 
that led lexicographers to adopt this Piel form. But omitting this, the fact is 
that there are but three places, including this place, where the consonants of 
this word must be pointed as a verb. And there is no reason why it must be 
Piel any more than a Qal form. If so the reasons are not apparent. 

Again, it may be urged, that the change is of so little importance that it is 
waste of words to discuss the matter. Yet it may be found that the accepted 
view is in opposition to the mode of belief and expression of Abraham’s time. 
This, then, would give another to the many plausible arguments that are urged 
to place this writing in an age much later than the chronology of the tradi- 
tional view. But the chiefest reason for considering whether the translation 
suggested is not the most fitting is to be found in the import the verse assumes 
by this change. However, before considering this result, let us see the philo- 
logical and grammatical reasons to support the proposed correction of the text. 

It may first be assumed as undoubted, that ‘‘ shield ” cannot be the meaning 
in the first passage, and that ‘‘deliver” must be there the signification. 
Secondly, it must be admitted that ‘‘ deliver” is permissible in the second pas- 
sage. Choice must be made between it and the rendering ‘‘shield.” Thirdly, 
the Qal Participle form is as good a Hebrew word as the Hebrew noun 
‘* Shield.” No valid reason can be given why one word-form may not be used 
here as well as the other. Philology cannot settle the question. 

From the standpoint of Grammar, it must be conceded also that the syntax 
of both sentences, whether we point mogen or magen is equally good and fur- 


_ nish equally familiar Hebrew constructions. Yet the symmetry gained by point- 


ing both words, mogen and sokar as Qal participles, would lead the grammarian 
to prefer this pointing. If this be not sufficient to determine choice, we can 
find no ground in Grammar. 

On exegetical grounds, not on those of Philology or Grammar, are we to 
find the surest motive to induce the change proposed. First, we are surprised 
that Abram, immediately after he is blessed by Melchizedek in the name of 
God Most High, Possessor of heaven and earth, makes Jehovah, and God 
Most High synonymous. Such is the case in his word to the king of Sodom. 
These are the words: ‘‘I have lifted up my hand to Jehovah, the Most High 
God, Possessor of heaven and earth.” There was danger here for Abram. 
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His statement to the king of Sodom was tribute to the God of Sodom, God 
Most High. The making this overture to this king was to place the Jehovah 
faith in peril. It opened a way for Abram to become affiliated to the faiths of 
theland. Whereas he was separated to Jehovah. The danger is averted by 
a vision from Jehovah. This is the account; ‘‘ After these things the word of 
Jehovah came unto Abram in a vision, saying; Fear not Abram; I am thy 
mogen and thy exceeding great sokar,” Jehovah uses nosynonym. He is 
not the Most High God. Melchizedek had said, that the one delivering his 
enemies into his (Abram’s) hand was God Most High. Abram had accepted 
the statement. But Jehovah comes in a vision and settles the matter. The 
one delivering into his (Abram’s) hand enemies, the one rewarding him very 
greatly is Jehovah. Jehovah thus claims for himself what Melchizedek 
claimed for God Most High. Revelation becomes thus harmonious. And we 
are charmed by the loving care of Jehovah over his chosen one, evidenced by 
a revelation by vision which insured Abram against fatal error. 
Vanderbilt University. Pror. W. W. Martin. 


Exposition of 2 Cor. VIII. and IX. These two chapters form one grand 
division of the Epistle, and treat of one subject. They afford, therefore, a 
convenient passage for continuous exposition. Dr. Marvin R. Vincent, in his 
excellent little book, ‘‘ The Expositor in the Pulpit,” gives the points of a ser- 
mon upon this passage, by the late Dr. Candlish, of Edinburgh. It may seem 
rash to offer any other arrangement than that of the great Scotch preacher, 
but the following is my own division of the two chapters, for homiletic use. 

Introduction. Justification of the subject as appropriate for the Christian 
pulpit. The Apostle gives up an entire section of the Epistle to it. In the 
First Epistle he turns abruptly from the discussion of the high theme of the 
Resurrection, to this matter of giving. Here his object to urge a liberal offer- 
ing for the saints in anticipation of the arrival of Titus and two other brethren, 
sent to receive it. He sets before them 

I. The Example of the Macedonian churches. 8: 1-5. They gave :— 

1. ‘‘Of their own accord.” 8: 4. 
2. ‘‘ According to their power.” 8: 3. 
3. Out of ‘‘their deep poverty.” 8: 2. 
4. Asaprivilege. 8: 4. 
5. ‘* Their own selves first to the Lord.” 8: 5. 
Il. He then makes his request for gifts. 8: 7-12. 
1. Not of commandment. 8: 8-10. 
2. According to ability. 8: 12. 
Ill. He urges these motives. P 
1. The credit of the church and himself. 8: 10; 8: 24; 9: 2-5. 
2. As a proof of love, and faith, leading to thanksgiving by others, 
and to glory of God. 8: 8; 9: 2; 9: 11-13. 
3. As a privilege of fellowship. 8: 13-15; 9: 13. 
4. As the completion of Christian character. 8: 7. 
5. As bringing blessed return. 9: 6; 9: 8-11. 
6. Because of example of Christ, and from gratitude to Him. 8: 9; 
9: 15. 
Rey. Wn. S. JEROME, 
Pontiac, Mich. 
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Synopses of Jmportant Articles. 


Joseph in Egypt.*—Under the title above, Dr. Heinrich Brugsch, the Ger- 
man Egyptologist, contributes an article to the Deutsche Rundschau for May. 
In it he discusses the many questions which are of special interest to students 
of the Pentateuch. According to Dr. Brugsch, the biblical representations of 
this period are in such perfect accord with the Egyptian mounments in all the 
details of life and custom, even in the minutest particulars of the court, that 
there can be no doubt about their trustworthiness ; yet he thinks that the ac- 
count, as we now have it, must have been written several centuries after the 
events occurred, since in some respects the representations of Egyptian affairs 
agree only with those of a laterepoch. For instance, two proper names belong 
to a time several centuries after Moses. The highpriest of On, Potiphera, 
whom the LXX call Potephres, bore a name most positively Egyptian. Pu-ti- 
phra means ‘‘ the gift of Ra,” i. e., the Sun ; but its formation belongs to a late 
epoch in Egyptian history. Egyptian proper names of persons beginning with 
Puti, ‘‘ a gift,” with the name of a god following, belong to the ninth century 
B. C., and are not found previously. Dr. Brugsch is, therefore, quite certain 
that Moses did not write the Pentateuch in its present form, but that the editor 
chose for Joseph’s father-in-law the name of a priest of On of his own time. 

‘*Saphnath Paneah,” the name given by Pharaoh to Joseph, likewise had its 
birth in the ninth century B. C., and was previously unknown. This is true of 
all Egyptian words beginning with ‘‘ Sa” or ‘‘ Se,” ‘‘ he said,” followed by the 
name of a god. ‘‘ Ef-ouch” means ‘he lives.” So the purely Egyptian name 
borne by Joseph, ‘‘ Sa-phrete-ef-ouch,” means ‘‘ God said, he lives,” and as in 
a thousand other examples, the god was the king himself. Much discussion 
has been evoked by the word ‘‘ Abrek,” which Luther translated ‘‘ Who is the 
father of the land.” Others have interpreted it variously, as, ‘‘ Bend the 
knee,” ‘‘ Prostrate thyself,” ‘‘ Bow thy head,” ‘* Rejoice,” ‘‘ The chief of the 
wise men.” Recently the word has been found in a papyrus. It reads, ‘‘ Ab- 
re-k-suza-haak,” ‘‘ Thy command is our pleasure,” i. e., ‘‘ we are ready for thy 
service.” Henceforth all conjecture about this word is at an end. Our author 
is very certain that the Pharaoh who knew Joseph belonged to the Hyksos 
dynasty. His reasons are: 1. The testimony of George Syncellus, whom 
he regards as high authority ; 2. The four hundred years’ sojourn of the Bible 
corresponds with the Egyptian chronology, which counts four hundred years 
between one of the Hyksos kings and Rameses II., whom Dr. Brugsch does 
not doubt was the foster-father of Moses. Joseph, therefore, lived between 
1800 and 1700 B. C. These Hyksos were Hittites, and belonged to the Turan- 
ian family. Of this fact their portrait statues leave no doubt. 

The interest of this paper culminates in the concluding paragraph. Dr. 
Brugsch announces, for the first time, the discovery of an inscribed stone 
found only last winter by an American, Mr. Charles E. Wilbour, a native of 


* By Rev. Lysander Dickerman, in Zion's Herald, June 4, 1890. 
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Little Compton, R. I. The tablet contains 32 lines, more or less defaced. At 
its head is the name and title of a hitherto unknown king. ‘‘ Chit-het,” who, in 
the fourteenth year of his reign, speaks of ‘‘ the very great misfortune of having 
no overflow of the Nile for seven years.” Certain peculiarities in the style of 
writing and in the grouping of hieroglyphics assign this stone to the fourth 
century B. C. Evidently somebody had taken an old story of a seven years’ 
famine and clothed it in modern dress for the purpose of exciting respect for 
some fourth century divinity. the reign of this ancient king the seven years 
of famine had closed with the fourteenth year of his reign. The seven ‘ fat 
years” had preceded them. The throne name of this king, different from his 
family name, has been found once, on an inscription over a door in the great 
pyramid of Sakkara, from which it appears that the king belonged to the first 
Egyptian dynasty, at least 1,500 years before the time of Joseph. The old 
story, with the name of the old king, was revamped in the XXII dynasty as a 
pious fraud by the priests. Dr. Brugsch believes in the real historical charac- 
ter of this newly-found stone, and calls Chit-het ‘‘ the longest forgotten king of 
any epoch ;” and he says that the stone will be prized through all time as an 
important piece of evidence for the actual occurrence of a seven years’ famine 
in the time of Joseph. _ 


Compilation in the Old Testament.*—Few scholars would dispute the state- 
ment that recent investigation into structure, composition and style, has re- 
vealed the compilatory character of a large proportion of the books of the Old 
Testament. But few have realized its significance. It must ultimately 
influence the attitude of modern Christian teaching towards many problems 
that centre around Holy Scripture. The critical study of such facts as these 
provokes opposition, and students should have patient sympathy with such op- 
position, which rises out of reverence for the Bible and fear lest its authority 
and devotional power may be weakened in the popular mind. Other manifest 
objections to such study arise, such as want of historical and literary sympathy 
with the ancient Semitic mind, the unwillingness to let one’s vision be modified, 
the fact that biblical criticism will never escape misunderstanding on the part of 
those who do not wish to welcome it. If we approach the literary analysis of 
the Old Testament with a recognition of the moral and religious significance of 
it as a whole, we will not be harmed but delighted with the new light gained. 
The books will be found to be largely compilations from the literary remains 
of many epochs, not written wholes, as ordinarily supposed, referrible to some 
distinguished name. This is true of the Psalter, which contains poetry from 
David to the Maccabees ; Ecclesiastes is not Solomonic; Job, a post-exilic 
writing ; Proverbs has many groups of sayings welded together ; Isaiah, Jere- 
miah, Zechariah and Daniel illustrate characteristic phases in the compilatory 
process. The same is true of the historical books. The Pentateuch is very 
generally regarded as made up of four sources. We must be ready to allow 
these facts. It will be found that this element of compilation, so strange and 
startling, may unexpectedly aid us in our understanding and enjoyment of the 
books of Scripture. (1) It enables us to reconcile what seem to be confusions 
of facts, statements and forms of thought and language belonging to different 
ages, which stand together in the same book. (2) We are carried back to re- 

* The full title of the paper is 7he Study of the Old Testament, with Special Reference to 


the Element of Compilation in the Structure of the Books, by Rev. Professor Herbert E. 
Ryle, in the Expositor, May, 1890, pp. 321-339. 
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mote antiquity in the original documents and stories which the compiler has 
left intact. (3) Various lives of tradition and statements of many sources add 
to the general accuracy of the narrative. Thus the collection of Old Testament 
books reminds one of an old English cathedral, in which the strangely compo- 
site structure reveals the varying taste and sympathies of successive centuries. 


Literary criticism of the Bible is more generally accepted in Epgland than with us. 
Granting the position which is assumed in this interesting article, no one can fail to see that 
the authority of the Scriptures is in no way weakened, and that there are positive advan- 
tages accruing from its acceptance. The writer’s remarks about the need that critics have 
sympathy with the prejudices and fears of the opponents of criticism are just and gene- 
rous. Indeed, the spirit of the whole is admirable, whatever may be thought of its 
arguments. 


Fasting in Holy Scripture.*—The appointment of stated periods for absten- 
tion from all food or particular kinds of food is so far from being characteristic 
of Judaism or of primitive Christianity, that both are conspicuous in comparison 
with nearly every form of heathendom by their rigid subordination, and (in 
some respects) by their absolute disparagement of it. The patriarchs are God- 
fearing men, but they do not fast. Inthe rest of the Pentateuch we have (1) 
Moses’ fasting on Sinai, which, like Elijah’s and our Lord’s, was a fasting with 
ecstasy, not one of humiliation ; (2) the fast of the Day of Atonement, which 
criticism constrains us to believe to be not of Mosaic origin, for no reference to 
it is made either in the historical books or the prophets down to the Exile, and 
the prophets, indeed, discountenance fasts (Joel’s fast is more a rending of the 
heart than an ecclesiastical form) ; (3) the private vow of a woman (Num. 30: 
13). Inthe New Testament (1) Jesus’ disciples stand out from the religious 
people of the day by their not fasting, and it is a great error to assume that the 
‘‘bridegroom taken away” (Mark 2: 18-20) argues for present fasting, since 
Christ is in every sense nearer to and more closely united with the true 
Church now than in the days of His flesh; (2) Matt. 6: 16-18 (Luke 18: 12) 
gives no sanction to fasting ; (3) neither John, Peter, James or Jude refer to it ; 
(4) in Matt. 17: 21; Mark 9: 29 the “ fasting” is not a part of the original text ; 
(5) in Acts the early church, being Jewish in form, fasts (Acts 27: 9); (6) in 
Paul’s epistles, ecclesiastical fasts are not once mentioned. Thus in the New 
Testament it is nowhere commanded nor represented as a necessary means of 
grace. 


The very interesting and careful consideration of the biblical testimony about fasting 
which is here given is in Dr. Farrar’s best vein. 


The Critical Study of the Old Testament.t—The books of the Old Testa- 
ment present certain phenomena in regard to their style, phraseology, point of 
view, material, etc. Critical theories are efforts to account for these phenom- 
ena. [A brief outline of the analysis of the Hexateuch is given.] The prin- 
ciple underlying this analysis is, the gradual formation of the Hexateuch out 
of pre-existing sources, these sources being still (in the main) clearly distin- 
guishable in virtue of the difference of style and representation by which they 
are marked. The indications of an age later than Moses are numerous. One 
can hardly compare the laws as given in Exodus, Deuteronomy and Leviticus 
without feeling the impossibility of their having been given within forty years. 


* By Rev. Canon Farrar, D. D., in the Expositor, May, 1890, pp. 339-351- 
+ By Canon §S. R. Driver, D. D., in The Contemporary Review, February 1890, pp. 215-231. 
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The two representations of the ‘‘ tent of meeting” in Numbers and in Exodus 
cannot be denied. The arguments against the position of the critics are un- 
satisfactory, e. g., (1) the critics themselves differ; a theory reigns for a time 
and is then overthrown; (2) Deuteronomy, if not the work of Moses, is a for- 
gery. The strength of the critical position lies in the cumulative argument by 
which it is supported. The analysis rests upon a comdznation of resemblances 
and differences. The theory of Wellhausen, with certain restrictions, seems 
to be the most satisfactory. If it be asked, Could not Moses writing under 
Divine inspiration, have issued the laws without waiting for them to be devel- 
oped? the answer is; yes; but as a matter of fact, revelation is progressive, 
and we cannot determine upon antecedent considerations how much or how 
little it may have pleased God to reveal to a particular agent of his will ; to 
determine this, we must study the history, and the observed facts are consist- 
ent with the Wellhausen and not with the traditional theory. There is needed 
a more comprehensive theory of inspiration, and a wider view of the forces 
that have coéperated in the production of the Bible. It must be remembered, 
in all this, that critical investigations concern really, not the fact of revelation, 
but its mode, or form, or course; upon Christian faith and practice they have 
no bearing whatever. 

If you wish to read a really strong advocacy of the Wellhausen hypothesis, without the 


technical material which generally forms a part of such a discussion,—an advocacy pre- 
sented reverently and cautiously, read this article. 


The Prophecy of Isaiah.*—Isaiah is characterized by the wide scope, the 
far-reaching perspective and the vividness of his visions; by the brilliancy of 
his diction, the sublimity of his theism, and the spirituality of his teachings. 
Isaiah’s prophecies are a panorama, in advance, of the great scenes of future 
history; the outcome is in the lowly person and theocratic rule of the Messiah; 
the scheme, however, does not end until millennial glory is attained. The 
sixty-six chapters are all the work of ome Isaiah: (1) the external testimony is 
overwhelming against the hypothesis of a duplex authorship; (2) the two por- 
tions of Isaiah’s prophecies are not only not discrepant, but actually harmoni- 
ous, and mutually sustain each other; for (a) few new topics are introduced in 
the latter half of the book; (b) the suffering Messiah is brought in in the first 
part as well as in the second, and there is no difficulty in supposing Cyrus to 
have been named long beforehand; (c) there is no distinctive peculiarity in the 
style or phraseology of the writer in these two portions of the book such as to 
negative the identity. The theory of a second Isaiah has been propounded to 
get rid of the prediction of the name of Cyrus and the suffering of Christ, 
and thus destroy this clinching proof of inspiration and religious doctrine. 
The tendency to doubt the validity of prophecy as an evidence of the truth of 
the Bible or as a ground of revelation is to be deprecated. The testimony of 
prophecy has been emphasized by Isaiah himself, and by the New Testament 
writers, and by our Lord. The trail of the Edenic serpent can be discerned 
in the work of those who are throwing discredit upon one of the two main 
buttresses of biblical truth. The old and well-established opinions must stand. 
It is time for the alarm to be sounded against the imposture and the effrontery 
of the pseudo-critic. 

We wish that every reader of the STUDENT might read this presentation. It clearly ex- 
hibits some of the most striking differences which exist between the old and newer schools. 


*By Professor James Strong, S. T. D., Madison, N. J.,in The Methodist Review, March- 
April, 1890, pp. 169-183. 
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Biblical Rotes. 


Demons in the Gospel Narratives. An interesting discussion of evil spirits 
in the Bible is presented by Professor Toy in the Journal of Biblical Litera- 
ture (vol. ix., 1). In considering the phenomena of demonic possession in the 
Gospels, he finds the basis of the conception in the Old Testament view that 
extraordinary mental conditions were produced by the indwelling of a spirit 
sent from God. When the good and bad agencies became distinguished in 
thought, the evil spirits (1 Sam. 16: 14) became demons. ‘They are represented 
as active in the New Testament times, as was natural from the intense ethical 
and redemptive feeling of Christianity. They are the Old Testament spirits 
sent from God, here organized, according to the general Jewish development, 
into a separate body, and united with the evil host of which the devil is the 
head. 


The Gospel of Matthew. Professor Gardiner, in the same journal, makes a 
careful study of the text of Matthew’s Gospel. All know that this Gospel con- 
sists of masses of discourses and masses of narratives, which are gathered, 
each class by itself, without regard to chronological order. An‘examination of 
these two parts shows (1) that the quotations in the discourses are from the 
Septuagint, but in the narratives from the Hebrew ; (2) differences in the 
vocabulary of the two parts are marked and numerous ; (3) differences exist in 
grammatical forms and favorite phrases. The theory which Dr. Gardiner 
frames to account for this state of things is an interesting one. It is that 
Matthew originally wrote only the account of our Lord's discourses in Aramaic, 
and subsequently caused this to be translated into Greek, himself adding the 
narratives in the same language. This view he regards as accounting for the 
differences mentioned better than any other, and as a satisfactory solution of 
the puzzling enigmas in regard to this Gospel. 


Paul at Ephesus. Canon Hicks, who has in charge the editing of the 
Ephesian Inscriptions in the British Museum, writes a fresh and interesting 
article in the Exfosztor for June on ‘‘ Demetrius the Silversmith, an Ephesian 
Study.” He thinks that he has found the name of the very Demetrius referred 
to in Acts 19 on a marble slab, and shows how much illustrative material can 
be drawn from the monuments of Ephesus. There Demetrius is found to be 
one of the guardians of the temple of Ephesians, and the opposition to Paul is, 
therefore, not primarily stirred up by a trade disaffection, but by religious 
prejudice. Canon Hicks suggests a plausible explanation of Acts 19: 24, 
where Demetrius is said to be a maker of ‘‘silver shrines.” The difficulty is 
suggested by Chrysostom—‘' How is it possible for shrines (temples) to be 
made of silver?” Other writers speak of silver statuettes of Diana, but must 
we understand that whole shrines were thus constructed? The solution is as 
follows : (1) This is not one of the sections of Acts which relate Luke’s per- 
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sonal experiences, but was the result of investigations and compilation of 
others’ materials ; (2) he probably had before him a slab like the one previously 
mentioned, which represented Demetrius as a ‘‘ temple-warden” (neofozos), 
‘‘neopoios” having this technical meaning ; (3) or, the source which he used 
may have first described Demetrius as a ‘“‘ silversmith” and a neofozos (temple- 
warden); (4) Luke, not being acquainted with the technical meaning of this 
word, connected it with the ‘‘ silversmith” just preceding, and thinking it also 
descriptive of the trade of Demetrius, paraphrased it as ‘‘one who made 
shrines (fozon naous) of silver for Diana.” 


The Satan of Job. In the article already alluded to, Professor Toy compares 
the Satan of Job with the lyihg spirit of 1 Kings 22: 19-22, referred to by 
Micaiah. He maintains that there are two differences in the conceptions : (1) 
the Satan of Job has his independent thought and purpose, while the evil 
spirit of Micaiah is under the direct control of Jehovah, sent to do His com- 
mands ; (2) that the spirit in Kings acts on the minds of men influencing their 
thoughts, while Satan controls only external conditions. The conception of 
Satan, therefore, is to be regarded as much later than that of the ‘‘ spirit from 
Jehovah.” Indeed Dr. Toy regards it as not in any way derived from the 
former idea, but the product of new conditions which the Exile produced. It 
was the problem of national suffering in the Exile on the part of the true Israel 
which demanded solution. Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Isaiah 53 solve it in one way. 
Zechariah and Job refer it to an adversary (Satan) in heaven, the latter gene- 
ralizing the particular instance into a universal fact of experience, for the ex- 
planation of human suffering. All this is very interesting and plausible, per- 
haps visionary. 


Judaism and Temperance. A writer in the Jewzsh Wor/d call attention to 
the well-known fact of the temperate characteristics of the Jews and refers to 
the little noticed fact of the omission from the Pentateuchal codes of any 
restriction on drinking wine. He maintains that this fact shows that already 
the Hebrews had learned temperance in the use of strong drink so that there 


was no necessity of making laws on the subject. The training had begun far © 


back in the history of the nation and had developed a ‘special instinct for 
temperance.” The story of Noah, which he regards as one of the oldest docu- 
ments in the Bible shows that even then this instinct was vigorous. The 
thought is certainly a suggestive one and if true, shows the power of early 
tendencies in the history of a nation to influence its subsequent life. 


Romans 6:4; Colossians 2:12. In the Exfosztory Times for April a new 
view of these passages is presented. It is claimed that the article with the 
Greek word for ‘‘ baptism” in this verse has been overlooked, when it should 
really be translated, and that too, as frequently elsewhere, by the possessive 
pronoun. The rendering proposed, therefore, would be: ‘‘We were buried 
together with Him by His baptism unto death.” ‘Thus the baptism of which 
the Apostle speaks is Christ’s ‘baptism unto death’ upon Calvary (‘I have a 
baptism to be baptized with’); and the believer, yielding himself to Christ in 
faith, becomes so identified with Him, that he is condemned, crucified, and 
buried together with Him ; quickened, raised up, and glorified together with 
Him.” A similar view is held of the parallel passage in Colossians, 
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The Human Element in Scripture. In a recent lecture by the Rev. A. J. 
F. Behrends, D. D., some very vigorous remarks are made on this point. He 
maintains that the time is forever gone by when the human element in the 
composition of the Scriptures can be ignored or regarded as incidental. The 
New Testament has a modern atmosphere, to be sure, but the farther back we 
go, the more Oriental and pictorial becomes the language, -‘ until it becomes 
difficult to disentangle the historical from the ideal in the recorded tradition or 
narrative.” 


The Writings of Luke. In defending the position just stated, Dr. Behrends 
cites Luke who not only in his phraseology but also in his method shows no 
trace of conscious reception of supernatural information. He acted the part 
of an earnest, patient historical student, claiming no supernatural illumina- 
tion, and never dreaming that his private letters would become universally 
recognized authorities. These facts, however, only more firmly establish this 
authority, for he would have been the first to express doubt about his researches 
if such doubt existed, and he has incorporated in his pages documents and 
traditions which with the free use of his historical faculty he regards as trust- 
worthy. 


Jesus and Death: John 11: 33. The editor of the Exfosztory Times con- 
siders John 11: 33, where the difficult phrase ‘‘ He was moved with indignation 
in the spirit and troubled Himself” occurs. The question why Jesus was 
moved with indignation has been answered in many ways, e. g., (1) that it was 
deep grief not anger, (2) His divine nature was indignant that His human 
nature gave way to sorrow, (3) the hypocritical conduct or unbelief of the Jews 
who came out to weep, (4) the thought of the ravages of sin in the world of 
which this was an evidence. These views are rejected and the position taken 
that Christ’s great aim was to teach men that the only great calamity was 
death in sin. So he was indignant that they were so extravagantly sorrowful 
over the death of the body. By this wild grief they both forgot that the only 
real loss was the loss of a soul and they, also, virtually accused Him and His 
Father of neglect and cruelty. This view is plausible but imputes to Jesus a 
want of sympathy with human earthly sorrow, even if it may be short-sighted, 
which at other times he did not fail to show. Why should he not have re- 
buked the widow of Nain? 


Date of the Apocalypse. An interesting note is furnished to the same 
journal by Principal Brown whose defense of the post-neronic date of the 
Apocalypse was summarized in a former number of the Strupenr. He 
finds a further argument in the mention of ‘clear glass” in the book. ‘‘ John 
mentions ‘clear glass,’ like ‘crystal,’ four times. He is the only New Testa- 
ment writer who speaks of it. Now, though colored glass and opague glass 
were known as far back as the early Egyptian era, it was only in the reign of 
Nero that clear transparent glass came into fashion. A great demand sprang 
up at once for it. Hence John, in speaking of it, uses it as we would the rail- 
way or telegraph, etc., and by so doing shows that his book was written after 
Nero’s reign. Possibly some other allusions of the same kind may exist.” 
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Ecclesiasticus. Reference has been made in the StrupENT to the inaugural 
address of Professor Margoliouth in assuming the chair of Arabic in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. That address has given rise to not a little controversy. 
The subject of the paper was the Apocryphal book of Ecclesiasticus. The 
reputed author of that book is Ben Sira or the son of Sirach. The course and 
coritents of Prof. Margoliouth’s essay have been thus summarized. 

There. are three versions of the book extant,—one in Greek, one in Syriac, 
and one in Latin. But it is now generally held that the original language was 
none of these, but Hebrew. Besides the three versions, there occur quotations 
from the book in the Talmud, which may be directly from the original Hebrew. 
Some time ago Mr. Margoliouth, along with the late Dr. Edersheim, set him- 
self to reconstruct the original text; whereupon he made the surprising discov- 
ery that the original Hebrew must have been in metre. This at once made 
the reconstruction easier, and placed the reconstructed text on a much firmer 
basis. He then perceived that the original must have been neither in ancient 
Hebrew, like Isaiah, nor in middle Hebrew, like Nehemiah, but in modern 
Hebrew, like the Talmud itself. It was at this point that Mr. Margoliouth 
found himself in conflict with the results of the Higher Criticism. Ben Sira 
wrote, admittedly, about 200 B. C. If modern Hebrew was the literary lan- 
guage so early as that, it becomes necessary, in order to allow time for the 
gradual formation of this modern Hebrew, to push back the more ancient lan- 
guage in which Ecclesiastes, for example, or Daniel, is written to a much 
earlier period than the Higher Criticism allows. It is at this point that the 
controversy has arisen. Criticisms have been made by Profs. Cheyne, Driver, 
and Neubauer to which Mr. Margoliouth has made a striking reply in the Ex- 
positor, completely using up the latter critic while the two former have 
been compelled to yield some points. 
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General Hotes and Aotices, 


An interesting discussion is going on in the pages of the Chrzs¢zan Standard, 
the organ of the ‘‘ Christians” or ‘‘ Disciples,” on the origin and date of the 
Synoptic Gospels. The starting point of the controversy lay in the somewhat 
unqualified endorsement of the views of Dr. Bernhard Weiss on the origin of 
Matthew’s Gospel by the Rev. G. W. Longan. These views were criticized 
with great vigor and keenness of thought from the conservative side by the 
Rev. Professor McGarvey. The discussion has extended to a general con- 
sideration of the critical views of the Gospel narratives. The fact that such 
interest is taken in questions that are largely critical, and that a denomina- 
tional weekly newspaper opens its columns to such themes of discussion, argues 
well for the liberty and the high character of the intellectual life of this body 
of Christian people. 


The chair of Hebrew in the Presbyterian College of London, made vacant by 
the death of the Rev. Professor Elmslie, was recently filled by the election of 
the Rev. J. Skinner, Free Church minister of Kelso. The name of Rev. George 
Adam Smith, M. A., of Aberdeen, whose work on Isaiah was thought to con- 
tain some startling views on Inspiration, was early and strongly urged, but this 
evoked so much opposition that Mr. Smith decided not to become a candidate. 
The Professor-elect is a graduate of Aberdeen. His career as a student in that 
university was ‘‘one of distinction, uniformly notable, and in some respects 
unexampled.” In New College, Edinburgh, he also held the first place, ob- 
tained the Cunningham scholarship, and achieved great distinction in Hebrew. 
He has been examiner in Hebrew in the Exit examinations, and is the author of 
‘*The Historical Connection between tht Old and New Testaments,” one of 
the ‘‘ Bible Class Primers,” published by T. and T. Clark. He has been in the 
active ministry for about ten years. 


The brilliant sketch of Berlin University professors and their work which 
appears in this number of the SrupEnT is worthy of a place beside the inter- 
esting article of Professor S. Ives Curtiss in the /ndependent of June 12, on 
Leipsic and its professors of 1873 and onward. In that article after describing 
F. Delitzsch, Kahnis and Luthardt the giants of that day, Professor Curtiss 
gives the following amusing and at the same time characteristic sketch of the 
great New Testament critic, Tischendorf. ‘‘In my innocence I thought it 
would be a great privilege to hear the lectures of such a wonderful man. 
Professor Delitzsch, whom I consulted, laughed when I proposed to hear 
Tischendorf; and when I asked the reason why, he replied: ‘He is what we 
call a parade horse.’ Nothing daunted I went to hear the famous scholar. 
About thirty were present. His lecture was a strange jumble of Latin, Greek 
and German, delivered with great volubility. At the next lecture only about 
twenty were present. Soon after he was smitten with that paralytic shock 
which soon put an end to his useful labors.” 
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Bible study in the colleges is making progress. In the catalogue of Wash- 
ington and Lee University Professor Henry Alexander White, Ph. D. 
announces the following courses in Bzb/e History. The English Bible is used 
as a text-book of history. The plan of study is similar to that published in 
the OLD AnD New TresTAMENT STUDENT. The course is designed to enable the 
student to gain a clear and comprehensive knowledge of (1) six of the Azstorz- 
cal books of the Old Testament (Genesis, Exodus, Samuel (I and II), and the 
Kings (I and II); (2) the period of history (both sacred and secular) covered by 
each book; (3) the literature of that period; (4) the more important topics con- 
nected with these books, this history and this literature. More in detail: (1) 
implies a general study of each book in its entirety, with an effort to get the 
narrated events zz thezr order clearly fixed in the mind; the basis of study is 
the text of the Revised Version of the English Bible; (2) the periods of history 
covered by Genesis and by Exodus bring the student into contact with the 
early empires, Chaldea, Babylonia, Assyria, and Egypt; the books of Samuel 
and of The Kings bring him to the study of the same empires when at a later 
period they gathered around the Jewish monarchy in its rise and fall; (3) the 
literature of each period embraces the inscriptions on the ancient monuments 
and the inspired writings of the Prophets; each book of Prophecy is viewed in 
its historical setting; (4) the topics connected with this course are, in the main, 
embraced in the sciences of Archeology, Ethnology, Political and Physical 
Geography. (Two hours a week.) 


The first Summer School for 1890 under the direction of the American 
Institute of Sacred Literature was held at New Haven from May 22d to June 
11. Courses were offered in Hebrew and Cognate Languages, New Testa- 
ment Greek, the Old Testament and the New Testament in English. Fifty- 
seven persons were enrolled in these courses. The class in the critical study 
of the Hebrew text of Haggai, Zechariah and Malachi numbered twenty. 
Nine men began the study of Arabic, and in three weeks had made good pro- 
gress in reading the Kuran. Sight-reading classes were carried on in Hebrew, 
six men reading the Books of Samuel, seven the prophecies of Jeremiah. 
Eight students formed the beginners’ class in Hebrew, four in New Testament 
Greek. Four others reviewed the elements of New Testament Greek, and 
four reviewed in the same way the elements of Hebrew. The class in the 
study of the English Old Testament numbered twelve. Their work was the 
study of the History of the Kingdom from the beginning to the Captivity. 
The class in the English New Testament, numbering ten, made a careful 
study of the later ministry of Christ in Perea and Jerusalem down to the 
Crucifixion. Besides these regular working classes, popular lectures were 
offered by Professor Stevens of Yale Divinity School upon the Origin and His- 
tory of the New Testament Books, and by Professor Harper on Isaiah 40-66, 
taken up verse by verse. These courses of lectures were each taken by about 
one hundred persons. Much enthusiasm was aroused. Beginning at so early 
a date, the school was attended by a much larger number than could have 
been expected, and the results attained amply justified the endeavor. Many 
of the earnest thinking Christian people of the city received a new impulse to 
the study of the Scriptures, and others from abroad carried away with them 
much profitable and suggestive material, as well as gained an insight into 
methods of study which they will put into practice in their future work. 
The second school of the Institute is now in session at Philadelphia, and is 
very largely attended, the regular membership reaching more than one hundred. 
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It is well known that The Palestine Exploration Fund founded in London 
June 22, 1865, is a society for ‘‘the accurate and systematic investigation of 
the archeology, the topography, the geology and physical geography, the 
manners and customs of the Holy Land, for Biblical illustration.” Her Maj- 
esty the Queen is patron, and the Archbishop of York is president. Its rules 
are that it is not to be a religious society nor be pledged to advocate or attack 
any form of creed, that it is not to adopt nor defend any side in controversial 
matters, and that its work is to be done on strictly scientific principles. The 
best guarantee of the excellence of its work is the list of those officers and 
others who have served it, of whom may be named Sir Charles Wilson, Sir 
Charles Warren, Major Conder, Canon Tristram, Dr. Selah Merrill, and Laur- 
ence Oliphant. In the course of its twenty-five years’ existence, the Society, 
' with limited funds at its disposal, has done an immense amount of work, and 
published the results in books, papers, maps, plans, and photographs, prima- 
rily for the benefit of its subscribers, and also for the advantage of all students 
of the Sacred Scriptures. The fund is about to enter upon a special work, 
having obtained a firman permitting excavation at ’Ajlan, the Eglon of Joshua. 
The work of exploring this mound has been placed in the hands of Mr. Flin- 
ders Petrie, who won fame in the employ of the Egyptian Exploration Fund. 
It cannot be too strongly urged that no time should be lost in pursuing these 
explorations, for the vandalism of the East, and the newly imported civilization 
of the West, together, are fast destroying whatever records of the past lie 
exposed. 

The importance of the work and the value of its results have led clergymen 
and Bible students generally to become subscribers to the Fund, but the pres- 
ent opportunity seems to demand an increase of its income. An appeal is now 
made, endorsed by Rev. Lyman Abbott, D. D., of New York; Professor A. 
V. G. Allen, of the Episcopal Theological School at Cambridge; Rev. Messrs. 
Phillips Brooks, D. D., E. E. Hale, D. D., Joseph Cook, and Philip L. Moxom. 
of Boston; Dr. Selah Merrill, of Andover; President W. F. Warren, D. D., of 
Boston University; Professors A. P. Peabody, D. D., J. H. Thayer, D. D., C. 
’ H. Toy, D. D., of Harvard University; Rev. A. McKenzie, D. D., of Cam- 
bridge; and others. Theodore F. Wright has been authorized to receive 
subscriptions and donations. He announces his willingness to give public 
descriptions of the field and work of the Fund so far as his duties permit. He 
earnestly hopes that there are many who will deem it a privilege to assist the 
Fund in its supremely valuable work. Remittances may be made by check or 
postal order to him at 38 Quincy St., Cambridge, Mass. Readers of the OLD 
AND New TEsTAMENT STUDENT ought to have a large share in contributing to 
this excellent work. 
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Book Rotices. 


Baldwin Lectures. 


The Church's Certain Faith. Baldwin Lectures, 1889. By George Zabriskie 
Gray, late Dean of the Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, Mass. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin and Company. Price $1.50. 


This volume was prepared for oral delivery under the auspices of the Hobart 
Guild of the University of Michigan, but owing to the illness of the writer 
soon after the first draft of them was prepared, they appear for the first time 
in this handsome volume. Dean Gray was a loyal member and valiant defend- 
er of the Episcopalian communion. He means by the Church's Certain Faith 
the doctrines and organization of that particular branch of Christendom. 
Hence those who think the book a defence of Christianity as such will be dis- 
appointed to find much in it with which they cannot agree. The lectures are 
popular, dealing: with such subjects as What is Belief, What is Christianity, 
Who was Jesus Christ, What did Christ found, The Bible. One cannot help 
regretting the polemical tone of some of these lectures, particularly that on 
the church as Christ founded it, and the slighting way in which other branches 
of historic Christianity are spoken of. Those who desire a plain and vigorous 
defense of Episcopacy will find it in this book. Many would think that Dean 
Gray has underestimated the real power of the Bible in spite of his eulogy of 
its influence. All will acknowledge the candor and ability with which the 
argument is conducted, although no especial contribution is made to general 
Christian apologetics. The author’s strength appears not in biblical theology 
or exegesis, but in a broad common-sense which looks at questions of life and 
religion, apart from scholastic and technical forms of expression and thought. 


The Unknown God. 


The Unknown God or Inspiration among Pre-Christian Races. By C. 
Loring Brace. New York: A. C. Armstrong andSon. 1890. Price $2.50. 


The title of this interesting work by Mr. Brace is both attractive and unfort- 
unate. It is attractive by reason of its suggestiveness. It is unfortunate be- 
cause it introduces that ambiguous and therefore dangerous word ‘‘ inspiration ” 
which seems to prejudge the question and alienate the intellectual sympathy 
of some readers at the beginning. The real and vital point-is just this— 
whether ‘‘inspiration” in any true sense can be predicated of heathen 
religions. The conclusion as to this question would better have come at the 
end rather than at the beginning of the investigation. Doubtless Mr. Brace 
thought he was using the term in a very harmless sense, and so it may be; 
but he could not expect his readers to accept his point of view in so important 
a respect, before accompanying him on his researches. Apart from this, how- 
ever, the book is a very readable endeavor to ‘‘see how the men of other races 
and times regarded the problems of the universe.” Egyptian monotheism, 
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Babylonian and Greek mysteries and faith, Stoical beliefs, Zoroastrianism, 
the Hindu and Buddhistic religions, are successively examined. The style is 
pleasing, the information given quite carefully and accurately presented. 
The liberalism of the writer and his loose views of the relations of Christianity 
to other religions have not been noted as they should have been noted by 
those who have praised this work. The writer is not a close thinker, his con- 
clusions are not by any means warranted by the facts. Yet orthodox and 
unorthodox writers alike have commended the work to their respective friends. 
If the position of the writer is accepted by those who commend the book so 
highly they cannot hold the ordinarily accepted view of Christianity and the 
Bible. Having given this note of warning to those who may wish to read this 
volume one may add that while the ground traversed is not so broad or the 
details so completely presented as by Dr. Pressense in his ‘‘ Ancient World 
and Christianity,” which is equally accurate—yet, readers will find much help- 
ful material given them here in regard to the life and thought of religious men 
of old times. The outward form and style in which the book is gotten up is 
admirable. 


Jesus of Nazareth. 


Jesus of Nazareth. 1. His Personal Character. II. His Ethical Teachings. 
III. His Supernatural Works. Three lectures before the Y. M. C. A. of 
+. Hopkins University, in Levering Hall. as ae A. Broadus, D. D., 

Pe ew York: A. C. Armstrong and Son. Price 75 cents. 

In three lectures of some thirty-five pages each Dr. Broadus presents some 
interesting thoughts upon the character and permanent significance of Jesus 
Christ and His work for humanity. They seem admirably adapted to their 
purpose. The style is simple and flowing ; the hortatory and evangelical tone 
permeate the discussion yet not obtrusively; the points made are vital ; the 
impression which they must have made upon their hearers could not have been 
otherwise than salutary, and the influence which the printed volume will have 
will be helpful to inquiring and perplexed minds as well as stimulating to all 
lovers of the life of Jesus. The first lecture is by all odds the best of the three, 
and the third the least satisfactory by reason of a certain far away and vague 
character which appears in the argument. The real questions at issue are 
not directly and steadily grappled with. Indeed Dr. Broadus’ style is conver- 
sational, and hence somewhat lacking in proportion. Paragraphs sometimes 
end quite abruptly, and the links of an argument are not always closely joined. 
There are many finely expressed paragraphs very quotable, though our space 
forbids the presentation of any of them. One cannot but admire the transpar- 
ent candor and fairness which (p. 44) freely allow that Confucius in his state- 
ment of the idea of the Golden Rule meant to be taken positively, so that he is 
really at one with Jesus in this noble sentiment. We are glad to see that the 
author maintains the conclusion which he wrought out in his excellent com- 
mentary on Matthew that the ‘‘ Lord’s Prayer” finds nothing like an adequate 
parallel in Jewish sources. A charming passage presents the true interpreta- 
tion of the statements of Jesus concerning non-resistance, oaths, etc. ‘‘ We 
must remember that our Saviour was often a field-preacher, or a preacher in 
public squares” (p. 49). We are not quite sure of a few positive statements 
concerning minor points which occur in these lectures. Is there any evidence 
to prove that the inhabitants of Nazareth ‘‘ were rude and violent, and had an 
ill-name among their neighbors” (page 11)? It can hardly be argued from the 
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facts given in the Gospels. It is suggested (page 21) that mothers were accus- 
tomed to bring their children to a revered rabbi for his blessing. But does not 
the attitude of the disciples, when Jesus was asked to bless the children, con- 
strain us to say with Edersheim that this relation to them was contrary to all 
Jewish notions and incompatible with the supposed dignity of arabbi? One 
might also be inclined to side with Weiss rather than with our author in his 
interpretation of the famous passage, ‘‘ Render unto Cesar,” etc. Jesus’ reply 
was practically a declaration that He did not propose to interfere with the 
Roman sovereignty of Judea, and so far, at least, Jesus, with conscious purpose, 
told the questioners and the people generally that He was not the Messiah of 
their expectations. On page 24 it is said that Jesus was weary ‘‘ with months 
of earnest teaching” as He sat by Jacob’s well. Doubtless this may have been 
true, but does not the narrative state that it was the journey that had wearied 
Him? Dr. Broadus has many “asides” in the course of these lectures, but 
none is more masterly and interesting than the paragraph in which he shows 
that the ‘‘ having all things in common” in the early church was nothing like 
communism. His discussion of the date and trustworthiness of the Gospels in 
the third lecture shows a clear understanding of these vexed questions. All 
the way through the book appear that easy mastery of the great facts and that 
grasp of fundamental principles which we understand better when we learn 
from the preface that ‘‘ the little volume is the fruit of life-time studies, and 
has been prepared with the author’s best exertions, and a great desire to pro- 
mote ‘ the knowledge of Jesus, the most excellent of the sciences.’” May it do 
much good. 


The Gospel History. 

The Gospel History of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, in a connected 
narrative in the words of the Revised Version. Arranged by Rev. C. C. 
James, M. A. London and New York: Macmillan and Co. Price $t.10. 
The plan which was followed in making up this little book is stated by the 

author as follows: ‘‘ First, I arraaged the parallel passages, side by side, as 
denoted by the best authorities. Then taking the fullest account of each event 
as the ground-work, I have endeavored to weave into that the additional facts, 
traits or illustrations which are found in the other narratives ; assuming first of 
all that St. Luke did what he tells us he intended to do, viz., to write his his- 
tory ‘in order.’” Whatever was not thus woven into the thread of the story 
is placed in a ‘‘ table of variations” at the end of the volume. These state- 
ments together with the title page give a sufficiently definite idea of the book. 
The arrangement and interpretation of the events do not differ as a general 
tule from those ordinarily accepted. It is taken for granted that there are 
two rejections at Nazareth, two cleansings of the Temple. In the narrative of 
the Last Supper that order is adopted which brings the instituting of the sup- 
per after the departure of Judas. The arrangement of Luke’s material com- 
monly supposed to belong to a Perean ministry is peculiar and not at all 
satisfactory. Chapters seven to eleven of John are placed before Luke’s chap- 
ters ten to eighteen, thus making the raising of Lazarus precede the sending 
out of the seventy. The book as a whole does not serve the purpose as well 
as Cadman’s ‘‘Christ in the Gospels,” though its clear print and delicately 
tinted paper make it very attractive. 
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Jesus the Messiah. 

Jesus the Messiah. {An abridged edition of The Life and Times of aoe 
the Messiah.] By Alfred Edersheim, D. D., Ph. D. New York: A. D. F. 
Randolph and Co. Price $2.00. 

Students of the Gospels are familiar with the larger work by Dr. Edersheim 
which has been before the public for several years. It was.the author’s pur- 
pose atsome time to compile from the two volumes filled with materials for 
scholars a book which should present the results without the processes and 
authorities so fully supplied there, and thus appeal to a larger circle of readers. 
This praiseworthy conception has now been carried out after his death by 
those who were acquainted with his ideas and plans for such an abridgement. 
They have produced a book of which no one who obtains it can fail toenjoy and 
profit from the reading. The peculiar feature of Dr. Edersheim’s larger book 
was its employment of Jewish materials to illustrate the life of Jesus. This 
he did on a scale of thoroughness and accuracy never before surpassed and by 
it his work has a permanent value. This smaller volume is beautifully printed 
and the editorial work has been done so skillfully, that henceforth only scholars 
will need to examine the volumes from which it has been abridged. It is not 
so full as the works of Geikie or Farrar, but in accuracy and freshness it is far 
superior to them. It is to be hoped that its sale will be large and its use among 
our Bible reading classes very widely extended. 


The Epistle of James. 


The Gospel of Common Sense as contained in the canonical Epistle of 
James. By Charles F. Deems, D. D., New York: Wilbur B. Ketcham. Pp. 
322; price, $1.50. 

The author of this book is well known as a preacher and scholar. He has 
here furnished a series of expository lectures upon this epistle. After an in- 
troductory discussion of the authorship, which is assigned to James the brother 
of the Lord, the son of Mary and Joseph, the chapters are taken up and ex- 
pounded in order. The presentation is vivid, the language racy, and the 
points made, vigorous and clear. Now and then comes a bit of fanciful alle- 
gorizing as that on the Father of Lights (pp. 83-85). Weare inclined to 
think that he overstates the astronomical knowledge of the common people in 
the first century in connection with 1:18, when he regards them as understand- 
ing the sun’s movements. As to the coming of the Lord (5: 7) he thinks that 
the destruction of Jerusalem may have been referred to. In 5: 13-15, the 
remark is made that while the particular form of miraculous gifts there men- 
tioned may have passed away, yet even up to the present these “gifts” them- 
selves have been bestowed on certain individuals. In that special case the 
cure was miraculous. The use of the oil is not regarded by him as reme- 
dial. Here it seems that the expositor is scarcely right. The very mention of 
oil in the connection is enough to show that James regarded it as used to assist 
in the cure of the sick. The author has not produced a great book. It isa 
good example, however, of expository preaching, and will be useful to those 
who would preach from this Epistle. 
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Current Old Testament Literature. 


Current Old Gestament Literature. 


Amevican and Foreign Biterature. 
1. Handbook of Bible Biography. By 
Rev. C. R. Barnes. New York: Hunt and 
Eaton, $2.25. 

2. Fehovah-Fesus: The Divine appear- 
ances under the patriarchal, levitical, and 
Christian dispensations. By G. F, Town- 
send. London: Nisbet. 5s. 

3. Historie du Canon del’ Ancien Testa- 
ment. Lecons d@’Ecriture Sainte professes 
al’ Ecole superieure de theologie de 
Paris pendant 1’ année 1889-’90. By A. 
Loisy. Tours: Maine. 

4. Zhe old Documents and the new Bible ; 
an easy lesson for the people in biblical 
criticism. The Old Testament. By J.P. 
Smith. London: Bagster. as. 6. 

5. Dieu et la Creation. By L. Guignard. 
Chartres: Havard. 

6. La Sainte Bible, avec commentaire 
@ apres dom Calmet,les saints Peres,et les 
exegetes anctens et modernes. T. 2. Lev- 
ttiqgue, Nombres, Deuteronomie. By J. A. 
Petit. Arras: Sueur-Chauney. 18go. 

7. Cursus Scripturae Sacrae—Commen- 
tartus in Ezchielem prophetam. By J. 
Knabenbauer. Paris: Lethellieux. 9 fr. 

8. Lives and Times of the Minor Pro- 
phets. By Rev.F. W. Farrar, D. D. Lon- 
don: Nisbet. 2. 6. 

9. Prdparationen zu den kleinen Pro- 
pheten. 3 Hft: Der Prophet Amos. By 
J. Bachmann, Berlin: Mayer u. Miiller. .80. 

10. Prdaparationen zu den kleinen Pro- 
pheten. Der Prophet Micha u Obadja. By 
J. Bachmann, Berlin: Mayer u. Miiller. .80. 

11. Les Resultats de l’ exegese biblique. 
Le Historie ; la religion; la litterature. 
By M. Vernes. Paris: Leroux. 

12, The Jews under Roman Rule. Story of 
the Nations Series. By W. D. Morrison. 
London: Unwin. ss. 


Articles and Rediews. 


13. Zhe Office and Work of the Old Testa- 
ment in Outline. By the Rt. Hon. W. E. 
Gladstone, in S. S. Times, May 31, 1890. 

14. The Study of the Old Testament, with 
spectal Reference to the Element of Com- 
pilation in the Structure of the Books. By 
Rev. Prof. H. E. Ryle, in the Expositor, 
May 1890. 


1s. Le Livre dela Genese. By Ch. Piepen- 
bring, in Rev. de Vhist. des religions, 
Jan.-Feb. 1890. 

16. Die Uroffenbarung nach biblischer 
lehre u.nach heidenischer Irrlehre (Gen. 
1-5]. By O. Naumann, in Der Bew. d. 
Glaub, Jan.-Apr. 1890. 

17. The Pharaohs of Moses according to 

_ Hebrew and Egyptian chronology. By E. 
De Bunsen, in P. S. B. A,, 12, 4, 1890. 

18. Some Suggestions Respecting the Exo- 
dus. By A. L. Lewis, in P.S. B. A., 12, 4, 
1890. 

19. Joseph in Aegypten. By H. Brugsch, 
in Deutsche Rundschau. May, 1890. 

20. Pithom und Ramses, oder zur Gesch- 
tchte des Auszugs, By H. Brugsch, in 
Jud. Lit. Bit., 14-18, 1890. 

21. Le Droit de propriete foncier dans les 
lois mosaiques. By P. Minault, in Rev. 
du Christ. prat. IIL., 13, 1889. 

22. Uber Deut. 18: 15,18 By Hoppe, in 
Ztschr. f. d. Evang. Religionsunt. 1, 2, 
Jan. 1890. 

23. Die Entstehungszett des Deuterono- 
mtums. By A. Zahn, in Liter. Beilage der 
Deutsch. Evang. Krztg. 1 and 2, 1890. 

24. Gilbert's Poetry of Fob. Review by 
Budde, in Theol. Ltztg. Apr. 19, 1890. 

25. Elie et Achab. By X. Koenig, in Rev. 
du Christ. prat. 3, 15, 1890. 

26. Nehemie et Esdras. Une Nouvelle 
Hypothese sur la chronologie de l’epoque 
de la restauration. I. By A. Hoonacker, 
in Le Museon 9. 2, 1890. 

27. Seyring’s Abhingigkeit der Spriiche 
Solomonis Cap. 1-9 von Hiob. Rev. by 
Siegfried, in Theol. Ltztg. April 19, 1890. 

28. Some Thoughts on the Structure of the 
Book of Proverbs. By Rev.-Prof. J. R. 
Lumby, in The Expositor, June 1890. 

29. Zwet Vorlesungen iiber die hebraische 
Poeste. JI. Die Naturbetrachtung der 
hebraischen Poesie. By V. Ryssel, in 
Theol. Ztsch. aus d. Schweiz. 2, 1890. 

30. The Measurements of Hebrew Poetry 
as an aid to literary analysis. By Prof. 
Francis Brown, in Jour, of Bibl. Lit., 9, 1, 
1890. 

31. Exegesis of Isatah 7: 10-17. By Prof, 
C. R. Brown, in Jour. of Bibl. Lit., 9, 1, 
1890. 
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Current Gestament Literature. 


American and Foreign Publications. 
32. The Gospel of St. Matthew. Exposi- 


| 


tor’s Bible. By Rev. J. M. Gibson, D. D., | 


London: Hodder and Stoughton. 

33. Die Bergpredigt Jesus, wissenschaft- 
lich popular ausgelegt. By H.G.Ibbeken,2 
ausg, Einbeck: Ibbeken. 3.50. 

34. Das vierte Evangelium, e. authent. 
Bericht iib. Fesus v. Nazareth, wieder- 
hergestellt, tibersetst u.erklart, By H. 
K. H. Delff. Husum: Delff. 2. 

35. Jesus and the Men about Him. By 
Charles F. Dole. Boston: G. E. Ellis. .50. 

36. Das Gebetsleben Jesu. By G. Jager. 
Leipzig, 1890. 1. 

37. La Legendedu Messie. Precis histori- 
que. By V. Du Breuil. Paris: Vanier. 
5 fr. 

38. Zhe Epistles of St. Paul to the Colos- 
sians, Thessalonians and Timothy ; with 
notes. By M. F. Sadler. London: Bell. 
6s. 

39. Der 1. Brief d. Johanner. By Th. 
Jellinghaus. Basel: Spittler. 1.20. 

40. A Commentary on the Revelation of St. 
Fohn. By S. Garrett. London: Hunt. ros. 

41. The Apocalypse considered as the final 
crisis of the age. By T. Ryan. London: 
Stock 3s. 6d. 


Articles and Rediews. 

42. Gregory's Prolegomena to Tischen- 
dorf's New Testament; Vol. Ill. Review 
by Gebhardt, in Theol. Ltztg. May 3, 
1890. 

43. A Study in the First Gospel. By Rev. 
Prof. Frederic Gardiner, in Jour. of Bibl. 
Lit. 9, 1, 1890. 

44. Matthew 18: 20, and the doctrine of the 
church. By A. Spaeth, in Luth Ch. Rev., 
Apr., 1800. 

4s. A Point of Grammar in the “ Gloria 
in Excelsis.” (Luke 2:14.| Critical note 
by Prof. L. S. Potwin, in Andover Review. 
June 1890. 

46. Abortive Attempt to arrest Jesus 
[Fohn 7 : 30-376, 40, 52). By Rev. Prin. J. O. 


Dykes, D. D., in the Expositor, May, 1890. 

47. Stalker’s Imago Christi. Review by 
Duff, in Theol. Ltztg. May 3, 1890. 

48. L’Enseignment de Fesus sur son Re- 
tour. By C. Bruston, in Rev. d. Theol. 
e. d. Phil. 2, 1890. 

49. Bethsatda and Fulias. By Selah Mer- 
rill, D. D., in the S. S. Times, May 3, 1890. 

50. Zhe Site of the Garden of Gethsemane. 
By Prof. J. Rendel Harris, in S. S. Times. 
May 24, 1890. 

51. Testimony of Napoleon I. with regard 
to Christ. By Rev. Alex. Mair, D. D., in 
the Expositor, May 1890. 

La Question juive dans eglisealage 
apostoligue—Apres la reunion de Ferusa- 
lem. By J. Thomas, in Rev. d. quest. hist. 
Apr. 1890. 


| 53. Demetrius the Stlversmith. An Ephe- 


sian Study. By Rev. Canon E. L. Hicks, 
in The Expositor, June 1890. 

54. Zhe First Epistle to the Corinthians. 
Review of Commentary by Ellicott and 
Exposition by Dods. In the Andover 
Review, June 1890. 

55. Soden'’s Der Brief an die Philipper. 
Review by O. Holtzmann, in Theol. Ltztg. 
April 5, 1890. 

56. Schaefer's Thessalonians and Galatians 
Rev. by O. Holtzmann, in Theol. Ltztg. 
Apr. 19, 1890. 

57. Westcott’s Epistle to the Hebrews. 
Review by Schurer in Theol. Ltztg. May 
17, 1890. 

58. Zhe Epistle to the Hebrews. Review 
of Commentaries by A.C. Kendrick and 
B. F. Westcott. In the Andover Review, 
June 1890. 

so. The Epistle to the Hebrews. 17. The 
New Covenant. By Rev. Prof. Bruce, in 
The Expositor, May 1890. 

60. The Epistle to the Hebrews. 18. Shadow 
and Substance. By Rev. Prof. Bruce, D. 
D., in The Expositor, June 1890. 

61. The Fews Under Roman Government. 
By Dr. G. Dalman, in S. S. Times, May 
10, 1890. 
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